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that makes it worth more here. 


If you saw the way we put a Volkswagen together 
you might think we were building a time capsule in 
stead of a car that sells for only $1999.* 

In a way we are 

That's why we give it a sealed steel bottom to pro- 
tect it from rust, corrosion and time 

Then we apply 13 pounds of paint. Inside and out. 

After we inspect the parts that go into a VW, we 
inspect the whole VW. Then we test it. And retest it 





Maybe that’s why a Volkswagen that survives the 
factory holds up so well when you go to sell it. 

In fact, based on what's happened over the last 3 or 
4 years, no other economy car brings you a bigger 
return on your investment than a Volkswagen Beetle.T 

You see, it’s easy to build a car that 
looks nice in a showroom 

The trick is to build one that still looks 
worthwhile on a used car lot 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Dye geen is often accused of emphasizing bad news while 
slighting coverage of encouraging developments. There is some 
justice in this charge. It is part of the human condition that disaster 
arouses more interest than quiet improvement. Yet the positive gets 
its share of print—more than is generally realized. This week’s TIME 
is not exactly brimming over with cheer: there is war, murder or at- 
tempted murder in several varieties, skulduggery and disease. But 
like most issues, it also contains a variety of modest good tidings. 

For a sizable part of the electorate, a special TIME poll pointing to 
Richard Nixon's strong lead over George McGovern on the eve of 
the President's smooth renomination will be good news (even though 
it will be greeted with groans by others). The Economy section reports 
that the number of labor strikes has been unusually low recently, and 

that wages have been keep- 
| ing ahead of rising prices. 

The higher prices of 1973 

cars are not cheering; but 

Economy tells why the in- 

creases will be lower than 

originally expected. Science 
discusses the latest develop- 
ments in electrically powered 
cars, which may save the at- 
mosphere if not money. 
Other good-news items 
perhaps have more special- 
ized audiences. Education, 
for instance, discusses a “col- 
lege without walls” for peo- 
ple who are short on time, 
|; money or the inclination to 
© spend much of either in class- 
rooms. The section also tells 





DRAWING BY BOOTH, © 1071, THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE, INC of an educator who has de- 
= arm vised a new, simpler way of 

“Messenger, dost thou bring me good teaching Latin. (The story 
news or dost thou bring me bad news?” was less than a blessing to the 


editors and proofreaders; it 
was written in Latin.) Classicists will also be glad to learn of the ar- 
chaeological find, reported in Science, of two Greek statues some 
2,500 years old. 

Music carries an article on a hip harpsichordist who turns on 
youthful audiences with Bach and Mozart. Baseball fans are de- 
lighted by the return of competition in the American League East; 
Sport relates the comeback of the New York Yankees and profiles 
Sparky Lyle, the relief pitcher who made it possible. 

Vegetarians can turn to Science and learn of a breakthrough in 
genetics that may one day allow man to blend mangoes and melons 
and other combinations of fruits or vegetables. For animal fanciers, 
Environment tells of a zookeeper trying to collect as many of Eden's 
original inhabitants as possible. That is good news to anyone who 
has never seen an addax, or even an Arabian oryx. 
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The Eagleton Affair (Contd.) 


Sir / Re the Eagleton Affair [Aug. 14): 
The liberal, understanding. modern-think- 
ing Mr. McGovern shows us his true side 
as he echoes the overstrained voices of some 
Americans who live with the suspicions and 
ignorant fears of the 19th century. 

I think we are beginning to see that Mr. 
McGovern’s trumpet of a new way of life 
and thinking in America is just another hol- 
low blast. If one looks closely enough, I 
think one can see his credibility gapping. 

DONALD CROSSETT 

Minoa, N_Y. 


Sir / Because I was a student during the 
frustrating years of the late ‘60s, I have 
viewed George McGovern with hope. It 
looked as though this seemingly credible 
man would finally be able to change prior- 
ities in our Government from a kill count 
in Viet Nam to a job and food count in Har- 
lem. But with McGovern’s “handling” of 
Eagleton, he has developed a true politi- 
cian’s trait—the forked-tongue syndrome. 

MARY TUSH 

Leesburg. Fla. 


Sir / We don’t deserve Mr. Eagleton. His 
display of maturity, stability and selfless- 
ness is not homogeneous with the irratio- 
nal, virulent, self-seeking mob of America 
today. 

DONNA MARKHAM 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir / My right to assess the true merits of 
the McGovern-Eagleton candidacy was 
pre-empted by that old triple threat: pow- 
er, influence and money. Apparently Amer- 
ica cannot come home just yet. 

ELEANOR JOHNSON 

Chevy Chase, Md. 


Sir / The Eagleton affair will not be remem- 
bered as a tragedy. George McGovern, as 
Senator Eagicton is quick to acknowledge. 
has so Eee 5 to offer our country that any- 
thing or anyone who might conceivably dim 
his chances is a age to us all, It is with 
reat anticipation that | await a fresh, open 
Sraccmink. I can smell the fragrance of 
victory behind McGovern’s determination 
to run with the best mate possible, despite 
the momentary discomfort. 
STEPHEN CHANDLER 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Sir / The cover photo of Senator Thomas 
Eagleton suggests that the vice-presidential 
candidate might be more than a bit “out of 
focus.” Such a subtle personal slur repre- 
sents distasteful, amateurish journalism. 
JAMES T. ROONEY 
Brewster, N.Y. 


Sir / Politicians mystify me. Only a few 
weeks ago Democratic Party leaders were 
clamoring for Senator Kennedy to be Sen- 
ator McGovern’s running mate. Senator 
Kennedy's behavior in time of crisis is a 
matter of record. Now the same leaders 
have dumped Senator Eagleton because of 
a history of mental fatigue and depression. 
Evidently to panic in an emergency is quite 
acceptable to them, but to recognize a prob- 
lem and seek treatment for it is not. 

CATHERINE S. GRUBB 

Noank, Conn. 


Jane Fonda and Viet Nam Dikes 


Sir / Jane Fonda, the “Tokyo Rose” of the 
Viet Nam War, should be punished for her 


4 


recent “pilgrimage” to Hanoi [Aug. 7]. 

She has given aid and comfort to our 
enemy, and I enthusiastically support Con- 
gressman Fletcher Thompson's recommen- 
dation that charges of treason be brought 
against her. We cannot survive as a free na- 
tion if we permit treason to become an ac- 
cepted social amenity consonant with the 
jaded politics and actions of extremists. 

ROBERT HOHL 

Laurel, Md. 


Sir / The so-called liberals and the left have 
picked up the propaganda line from Hanoi 
about the dikes, Whenever Hanoi is hurt, it 
is amazing how these friends will scurry to 
her aid. The world should use every means 
acne to defend itself from Hanoi's bar- 
ic acts in Indochina. Destroying the 

dikes could be a humane way to stop Ha- 
noi and to end the war. 

HAROLD CUTLER 

Oscoda, Mich. 


Sir / As any former Air Force targeting of- 
ficer knows, the best evidence that the U.S. 
is yf meaegrgionnf bombing the dikes is that 
we have hit very few of them. 

JIM PIPER 

U.S. Air Force Academy 

Class of 65 

Washington, D.C. 


To Spare Anxiety 


Sir / In your Letters column concerning the 

vestion of an Unknown Soldier (Aug. 14]. 
br. O'Hara reports having viewed what he 
calls “a collection of unidentified remains” 
in Tan Son Nhut mortuary in Viet Nam and 
speculates that the bodies or partial remains 
of men reported missing in action may have 
been among them. What Dr. O'Hara writes 
is true: there have been and still are a small 
number of unidentified partial remains at 
Tan Son Nhut. However, the macabre im- 
age that Dr. O'Hara conjures up is thought- 
lessly cruel to the families of men missing 
in action. 

We are adamant that no doubts be add- 
ed to the grief of a bereaved family and 
equally determined that the families of men 
missing in action be spared the anxiety of 
wondering whether their soldier has been 
buried as an unidentified casualty. 

Despite the thoroughness and exper- 
tise of the team at Tan Son Nhut, there are 
occasionally partial remains that are impos- 
sible to identify positively. In these infre- 
quent cases, despite continuing efforts at 
considerable risk to probe sites where 
American soldiers are believed or known 
to have been killed, complete recovery and 
final identification must wait until the ces- 
sation of hostilities. 

WINANT SIDLE 

Major General. U.S.A. 

Chief of Public Information 

Washington, D.C. 


Lithuania's Struggle 


Sir / Your article about Lithuania [July 31) 
is truly a splendid portrayal of the struggle 
being carried on by the Lithuanian people 
against the tyrannous oppression imposed 
on them by Communist Russia. 

FRANK GUDELIS 

Knights of Lithuania 

Dayton 


Sir / The fate of a nation of merely 3,000.- 
000, with a land mass of hardly 26.000 sq. 
mi.. may seem like too trivial a matter for 








the world’s concern these days) But we 
made peace. prosperity and independence 
viable for 22 years—until Russian imperi- 
alism made a shambles of it. Is it asking too 
much to want this again? 

GE.SANURA 

Heidelberg, West Germany 


Black English 


Sir / Re the article on Black English [Aug. 
7}: Lam sorry to say that the theories of m 
friends and colleagues Joe Dillard and Bill 
Stewart, as reported in your article, contain 
a number of inaccuracies that may mislead 
your readers. 

Put as simply as possible, it is not the 
case that Black English is a separate lan- 
guage from White (not “Standard”) English 
nor that it has different syntax from the lat- 
ter. Black and White English are variants or 
genera of one language, differing mainly in 
pronunciation, not grammar. It is a waste of 
time and energy to teach black children 
White English “as though it were a foreign 
language’; black and white children in fact 
speak the same language, namely English, 
and are almost always 100% mutually 
intelligible. 

This further obviates the need for read- 
ers in Black English, as Stewart's readers 

urport to be. Written English is neither 

lack nor White; it is just General Shared 
English. a mirror of the competence of all 
native English speakers, black or white. 

SUSAN H. HOUSTON 

Associate Professor 

Behavioral Science / Linguistics 

State University College 

Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


Sir / In addition to the indignities of phys- 
ical ghettoization, must we blacks now sub- 
mit to linguistic and grammatical apartheid 
by having our children exposed to Black 
English wrongly set before them in print in 
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12” Restate 26500 Simulated color pictures 


With these JCPenney Color Portables, you can spend your 
time watching programs, not tuning them in. Thanks to a little push button 
called Chroma-Loc. 

Here’s how it works: 

You turn on the set (you get sound and picture in seconds, by the way. 
That’s our Quick-Pic fast warm-up). And you pick a program. If the color’s not 
right, adjust the fine tuning, then push the Chroma-Loe button. Instantly, 
/ you get a beautiful, balanced color picture. From vibrant skin tones 
to a brilliantly blue sky. Then sit down, 
and stay there. That’s all you have to do with 
Chroma-Loc. Our Automatic Fine Tuning 
and Color Purifier circuits pitch in to keep 
the color balanced, too. 

Put all this together with our 
famous JCPenney prices, and we ask: 
what’s keeping you from putting our 
Color TV in your place? 
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LETTERS 


our schools? Schools must meet their re- 
sponsibility for preparing our young to 
compete effectively in the world of affairs 
where Standard English is the norm. Dia 
lects should be left to novelists and 
songwriters. 

There is no such thing as Black Eng- 
lish, only English corrupted by the igno- 
rance to which blacks are unjustly con- 
demned by a society in which there is no 
“liberty and justice for all.” 

(MRS) S.M. HAYES 

Los Angeles 


Space Shuttle Contract 


Sir / In your article on the new space shut- 
tle [Aug. 7], you neglected to mention 
Grumman Aerospace Corp., which was one 
of the four bidders for the contract. In fact 
the final design to be utilized for the shuttle 
was heavily influenced by engineering ef- 
fort at Grumman. 

Most significantly your article points 
up in alarming clarity the extent to which a 
violently competitive proposal was settled 
on political grounds rather than the content 
of the proposal or the capabilities of the bid 
ders. Plain and simple, it was California v. 
New York. California won because its con 
stituents and its legislators cared more 
about winning. 

In point of fact, no one in the world 
can convince the working-level people on 
Grumman's proposal team that North 
American turned in a better proposal than 
we did. 

MARK A. STERN 

Westbury, N.Y. 


Pity the Robin 


Sir / I pity the robin that tries to pluck a 
worm from a plastic “lawn” or build a nest 
in a synthetic “juniper.” I pity any living 
thing that tries to live in the James Cum- 
mings’ artificial “garden” [Aug. 7]. But most 
of all, I pity the people who are so insen- 
sitive as to mock and defile nature by con- 
juring up a plastic landscape in one of the 
most beautiful areas of the world—the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

JOHN F. CHAPIN 

Plainfield, Ind 


Sir/ Are Mr. and Mrs. Cummings 
aware of the fact that their $3,500 plas- 
tic lawn cannot return oxygen to the 
atmosphere? 

I find their total disregard for the en- 
vironment appalling 

(MRS.) HARRIET CHARLAND 

Oakdale, Conn, 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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walking by 
the numbers 


After a good day's hike, the window of 
your DigiManpo (digital pedometer) will 
tell you exactly how far you've walked 

in digital form. There's no guessing 
and no error. Today's trek was 123 
miles. No question about it! And to in- 
sure precision, DigiManpo has a micro 
metric adjustment for the length of your 
stride. For health and fun. start a daily 
walking program and let DigiManpo tell 
you how well you're doing. Great for 
nurses, teachers salesmen — anyone 
who does a lot of walking. Perfect for 
jogging, of course 

Please send me DigiManpo. My check 
for $10.95 ($9 95 plus $1 postage anc 
surance) is enclosed. California 
Return in two weeks if not delighted 
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GOLFERS, YACHTSMEN, HUNTERS, PHOTOG- 
RAPHERS...DETERMINE DISTANCES QUICKLY 
& ACCURATELY WITH 


ranger 


You can measure distances from just a few 
inches to almost as far as the eye can see 
quickly and accurately. Photographers use it 
for perfect focus; golfers to select the right 
club; yachtsmen to plot precise chart positions 
Excellent for measuring rough terrain. May even 
be used to measure variations in the moon's 
orbit. This precision optical instrument was 
developed by a renowned physicist. Extremely 
useful and simple to use. Direct readings in 
miles, yards, or any other unit 


Send me the Ranger $24.50 

(1) Send me belt-iooped vinyl! case $1.95 

My check for the above, plus $1 post. & insur- 
ance Is enclosed. Calif. add sales tax. Return 
in two weeks if not delighted. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


The Hitler Analogy 


In 1971 George McGovern de- 
clared: “Except for Adolf Hitler's ex- 
termination of the Jewish people, the 
American bombardment of defenseless 
peasants in Indochina is the most bar- 
baric act of modern times.” Last week 
he conjured up the Hitler analogy again 
He accused President Nixon of being 
“at least indirectly” responsible for the 
invasion of the Democratic National 
Committee offices in Washington by 
five men last June (see story, page 20). 
McGovern later added that the incident 
was “the kind of thing you expect un- 
der a person like Hitler.” 

Even in a campaign year—or espe- 
cially in a Campaign year—such rhet- 
oric is difficult to excuse. It rests, to start 
with, on an inflammatory imprecision, 
the polemics of overkill. Hitler's holo- 
caust remains the century's central met- 
aphor of evil. Throughout the ‘60s, by 
a process of escalating outrage, the de- 
vice debased what was left of political 
dialogue. Radicals painted “Amerika” 
on campus walls. Police were “fascist 
pigs.” Women’s Lib’s Gloria Steinem 
even took up the cry recently, claiming 
that a female reading Playboy must ex- 
perience the same revulsion that a Jew 
would feel encountering a Nazi man- 
ual. Meantime, ideologues on the other 
side professed to see Brownshirts in the 
bearded radicals 

Of course, President Nixon and 
Vice President Agnew have made their 
own special contribution to the lexicon 
of excess. Those who profess deep so- 
cial feelings, as George McGovern sure- 
ly does, seek to authenticate them with 
verbal ultimates. But the process wrings 
out our political vocabularies, corrupts 
them, drains them of meaning 


In McCarthy’s Tribe 


Eugene McCarthy possesses a deep- 
ly cultivated sense of poetic political 
whimsy. Last week on the Op-Ed page 
of the New York Times, he addressed 
himself to the much-debated question 
of how parties should select their vice- 
presidential candidates. After a flatly se- 
rious and closely reasoned discussion of 
the office itself, McCarthy proposed an 
intriguing new system: “Have the par- 
ty convention choose the vice-presiden- 
tial candidate and let him name the 
presidential candidate.” 

McCarthy reasoned that this meth- 
od “would test the humility of the per- 
son who would accept the vice-presi- 


dential nomination knowing that by 
doing so he had eliminated himself from 
direct consideration for the presiden- 
cy.” McCarthy had tossed out much the 
same idea in a radio interview at the 
peak of vice-presidential speculation 
during the Democratic Convention. 
Said he: “You know, in some tribes they 
pick the purest man in the tribe and 
then have him pick the chief.” The 
Swiftian modesty of proposing the Vice 
President as kingmaker is resonant with 
possibilities: What if the choice were 
left to Spiro Agnew? Or, for that mat- 
ter, to Thomas Eagleton? 


Elite for Peace 


A standing contention in the youth 
militant canon is that the Establishment 
elite support the war in Viet Nam for 
reasons of profit. That narrow notion 
has often been refuted by the stock mar- 
ket, which usually begins to rise when 
peace talk is in the air. Now it has been 
all the more firmly refuted by a survey 
conducted by Columbia University’s 
Bureau of Applied Social Research. In 
canvassing 456 of the nation’s leaders, 
including 24 people with personal as- 
sets of more than $100 million and the 
chief executives of 96 major corpora- 
tions, the study found a nearly univer- 
sal rejection of the war in Viet Nam, a 
widespread disenchantment with stag- 
gering defense budgets, and a distinct 
feeling that the U.S. has often exacer- 
bated the cold war with the Soviet 
Union by overreacting. As it happened, 
the only group holding consistently di- 
vergent attitudes on these subjects was 
Republican politicians. Even a majority 
of these joined their fellow interviewees 
(all of Whom remained anonymous) in 
agreeing with the statement: “The re- 
bellious ideas of youth contribute to the 
progress of society.” 


Dames at Sea 


When Admiral Elmo Zumwalt an- 
nounced two weeks ago that the largest 
barnacle yet was going to fall from his 
Navy, modest cheers greeted the news 
But the cheers may have been prema- 
ture. Anticipating the eventual adoption 
of the Equal Rights Amendment to the 
Constitution, the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations decreed that women personnel 
will follow beards as an innovation 
aboard U.S. ships. Since federal law 
now forbids the presence of women 
aboard all but hospital ships and trans- 
ports, Zumwalt chose as his pilot proj- 
ect the hospital ship Sanctuary, current- 
ly in drydock; 26 Navy women are 
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slated to join the ship before it sails 
for the Mediterranean early next year 
Zumwalt predicts: “The day will 
come when we'll see women serving on 
warships.” 

They will first have to get past the 
less than merry wives of Norfolk. Led 
by Mrs. Barbara Stone, wife of a petty 
officer, five women have begun circu- 
lating a protest petition. Their reasons 
are blunt. Asked if the petition did not 
betray a certain conjugal distrust, Mrs 
Stone snapped, “You're right. | don't 
trust mine.” Said another mate: “It’s 
different aboard ship. If its the only 
game in town, my husband is going to 
play it.” 

Other wives are protesting the pro- 
testers, saying that they do not want the 
public to think all Navy wives distrust 
their husbands. But beyond that, some- 
thing may possibly survive of the an- 
cient superstition that women aboard 
ship bring evil luck. It may be that the 
origin of that superstition is just now 
coming to the surface 
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THE CAMPAIGN /COVER STORY 


The Coronation of King Richard 


HERE has always been something of 

the born loser about Richard Nixon. 
Save for his satellite days in the Eisen- 
hower sun, he has never known the 
Roman triumphs of an easy campaign 
or an easeful election eve in all his long 
political life. Considered the favorite in 
1960, he lost to John Kennedy and two 
years later was even rejected for Gov- 
ernor by California voters. Starting far 
ahead, he let Hubert Humphrey nearly 
overtake him in 1968, and suffered a set- 
back in the 1970 congressional elections 
because of an unduly strident campaign 
Not much more than a year ago it 
looked as if he might become the first in- 
cumbent President since Herbert Hoo- 
ver to be turned out of office. But now, 
for the first time in his scar-studded ca- 
reer, he bestrides the American polit- 
ical arena like a colossus. By every sign, 
omen and pollster’s tally sheet, Nixon 
and his running mate Spiro Agnew have 
it made. The President may be forgiv- 
ena touch of vertigo these days 


Inevitably, this week’s Republican 
Convention in Miami Beach wears the 
joyful and slightly smug mien of a cor- 
onation. It is proudly programmed to 
praise the man who is going to give the 
Republicans four more years at the 
helm of the nation, and who will per- 
haps forge the first new alignment of po- 
litical power in the U.S. since the New 
Deal. The campaign to follow looms al- 
most as anticlimax, an exercise in the 
forms of democracy, though it will be 
the most lavishly financed and highly 
organized in Republican history. Yet it 
should also pose the sharpest choice on 
basic issues of any modern US. elec- 
tion. No matter; in the euphoria of the 
convention, the Republicans are acting 
as if the voting were already over. Four 
years ahead of time, conservatives are 
maneuvering to put their ideological fa- 
vorite, Spiro Agnew, at the top of the 
ticket when Nixon steps down. 

To judge from the convention scene, 
Richard Nixon, that most controversial 
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of politicians, never had an enemy in 
the world. Old rivals were as eager as 
party job holders to pay tribute to the 
President. California Governor Ronald 
Reagan, his own presidential ambitions 
behind him, readily agreed to chair the 
convention until Tuesday afternoon. 
New York Governor Nelson Rockefel- 
ler, having moved far enough rightward 
to satisfy the President, was happy to 
put Nixon in nomination. 

Unity and punctuality were to be 
the watchwords of this convention—in 
pointed contrast to the discordant Dem- 
ocrats. “The convention will be short, 
compact and precise,” declared Repub- 
lican National Committee Chairman 
Robert Dole. “We want a convention 
that will be watched—and not just by in- 
somniacs.” Everything is under control, 
observes the wry Dole, including a 
“spontaneous floor demonstration for 
Nixon and Agnew.” Dissent is muted, 
polite, served up in small doses, There 
is no Bella Abzug storming around de- 
nouncing the nominee; instead Jill 
Ruckelshaus, wife of the director of 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
makes a discreet, ladylike case for more 
lenient abortion laws. 

Celluloid. The bulky party plat- 
form, composed at the White House and 
supporting the President on every imag- 
inable issue, is accepted with scant pro- 
test. California Congressman Paul 
“Pete” McCloskey, who may have one 
elected delegate at the convention, 
wanted to be put in nomination for 
President to air his antiwar views, but 
television time is too valuable for that. 
The Rules Committee last week hastily 
approved a proposal that no one can 
be nominated unless he is supported by 
a majority of delegates in three states. 
“Open-door party!” snorts McCloskey. 
“It's like putting five padlocks on it and 
then cementing it shut.” 

The delegates are assembled not to 
deliberate—there is nothing to deliber- 
ate—but to pay homage to the Presi- 
dent, and to have a good time. The con- 
vention delegates have that familiar 
Republican look: white, middle-aged 
male, a bit balding. There are more 
women this time, 30% of the conven- 
tion as compared with 17% in 1968. 
Youth representation has jumped from 
1% to 9% on the floor and even more 
in the galleries. To offset the youthful 
image of the Democratic Convention 
five weeks earlier, the Republicans have 
brought in 3,000 people 30 and under 
to do odd jobs and cheer themselves 
hoarse for Nixon. Explains Stephen 
Nostrand, a staff director for National 
Young Voters for Nixon: “If the Pres- 
ident calls and says, ‘I need 500 kids at 
a press conference, we can get them 
there in 20 minutes.” Outside the con- 
vention hall, the protesting youths (and 
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A campaign strategy that will separate the natural Democrats from the beads-and-sandals set, the gays and the crazies. 


their elders) that were gathering had a 
leaner, hungrier look than the more ca- 
sual and less dedicated dissidents at the 
Democratic Convention 

The President is the convention star 
on celluloid as well as in person, Three 
films are shown on Nixon and family, 
all produced by David Wolper. The 
camera pans in on the President at 
work. Speaking into an Oval Office 
phone, he orders: “Get off a telephone 
call or message to Connally. What does 
he think? | suppose he went up the 
wall.” Staffers enter—an act not to be 
undertaken lightly, the narrator warns 
“The President must be jealous of his 
time. Whatever they bring him must be 
pertinent and precise.” White House 


on. Says the President: “What's the mat- 
ter with these clowns? The whole pur- 
pose of this is to get property taxes 
down.” Replies Ehrlichman: “That's 
what | thought you'd say.” 

Others pay tribute to the President, 
including his daughter Tricia. She re- 
veals how her father, too shy to speak 
to her directly, slipped a note under her 
door spelling out his ideas on marriage. 
Speechwriter Pat Buchanan wondering- 
ly recalls: “If you had said to me that 
in 1972 I'd be in the Great Hall of the 
People in Peking clinking glasses with 
Premier Chou En-lai, I'd have said you 
were out of your ever-loving mind.” 

Pat Nixon is the subject of a 15-min- 
ute film narrated by old Nixon Fan 


shows the softer side while he negoti- 
ates the somber affairs of state.” Her 
“32 years of political partnership” are 
briefly detailed. Under her guidance, 
says Stewart, the White House has be- 
come a “social mecca” where 13,000 
guests were entertained for dinner in 
the first two years of the Administration 

a record for First Ladies. Described 
as a “force in her own right,” Mrs. Nix- 
on is shown on her various tours around 
the world as “elegant, but never aloof 
—reachable.” 

The Republican extravaganza is a 
faithful mirror of the party's supreme 
confidence, a confidence as great as it 
was when Ike was running and Dick 
Nixon was considered at best a liability 








Aide John Ehrlichman chats with Nix- 





Jimmy Stewart who explains: “She 








What Nixon’s Second Term Might Be Like 


OR nearly three decades Richard 
Nixon has been running for office, a 
paradigm of the professional politician 
Attaining the White House in 1969 did 
not slake his ambition, but turned it to 
ensuring his re-election this year. If he 
wins in November, Nixon in a sense will 
be a free agent for the first time in his 
long public life. With no more worlds 
to conquer, he can move and act com- 
pletely out of conviction and contem- 
plate his place in history, rather than 
worry about his standing in the polls 
How he might use those four years is a 
question that fascinates—and puzzles 
even those in the White House and 
his party who know him best 
“Does he have a rendezvous with 
destiny or a rendezvous with himself?” 
asks New York Senator Jacob Javits 
No one really knows what Nixon's view 
of history is, what he would like the his- 
torians to say about him. Is the real 
Richard Nixon the statesman who 
opened new worlds with his missions 
to Peking and Moscow, or is he the shrill 
and narrow partisan of the 1970 con- 
gressional campaign? There are those 


who argue that the President suppressed 
some of his more conservative convic- 
tions during his first term because they 
were not politically palatable. So he 
might be tougher, and he might also set- 
tle some old scores. Asserts one Repub- 
lican: “Having prevailed and been rat- 
ified, having nothing further ahead of 
him politically, why wouldn't he grind 
his enemies under his heel?” Others 
foresee a very “relaxed” second term 
under a mellower Nixon, presiding over 
a healing “era of good feeling” in the na- 
tion. That, of course, would require a 
quite different use of Spiro Agnew, a 
less rhetorical and more substantive role 
for him in domestic programs 
. 

Beyond such fundamental matters 
of temperament and tone, some spe- 
cific second-term strategies and policies 
are already discernible. Nixon's endur- 
ing interest is foreign affairs, and in con- 
ducting them he aims toward an “en- 
during monument of his Presidency,” 
says Henry Kissinger with his char- 
acteristic modesty. In his first term, ob- 
serves the President's foreign-policy 
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architect, “the President swept away 
the previous structure of foreign pol- 
icy and laid new foundations. In his sec- 
ond term he will put up the house.” 
Elements: an end to the war, the dip- 
lomatic recognition of China, major 
trade and arms agreements with the 
Soviet Union, a reduction of tensions 
in the Middle East and between the Ko- 
reas, a new set of world economic re- 
lationships. What Nixon hopes to pre- 
pare, as he has often said, is “a 
generation of peace.” 

At home the agenda is less ambi- 
tious, both out of necessity and philos- 
ophy. The top priorities remain the un- 
fulfilled legislation of the first term 
revenue sharing, welfare reform, health 
insurance and Government reorganiza- 
tion. As one White House aide said: 
“There'll be no innovations, no new pro- 
grams.” Why? “There will be no 
money.” Indeed, with an anticipated 
$35 billion deficit this year, one of the 
first painful decisions Nixon may have 
to make in his second term is how much 
of a tax increase to seek. To avoid a 
tax increase, one group of presidential 
advisers favors a major cutback in 
Government spending. If Nixon is re- 
elected, says one aide, he will “clean 





WELFARE-RIGHTS PROTEST 


off the ticket. Now each succeeding poll 
shows the G.O.P. candidate pulling far- 
ther ahead of George McGovern (see 
story, page 15). The news is so good 
that the President's supporters scarcely 
dare believe it—or so they say. “We're 
really running scared,” says a White 
House aide, “for about one inch. Peo- 
ple are running around the White House 
telling themselves, “Yeah, yeah, we're 
scared.’ " Not so scared, apparently, as 
to fail to count their chickens in ad- 
vance. “We aren't conceding anything,” 
says Dole, “We aren't saying we'll win 
all 50 states, but we aren't conceding 
anything.” Some Republicans talk 
about gaining control of the House in 
a Nixon landslide, but that is only an 
outside chance since the party would 


have to pick up 39 seats 
Prospects are brighter in 
the Senate, where a switch 


of only five seats would 
put the Republicans in 
command 


The role of the Presi- 
dent in his own campaign 
is a curious one. It is almost 
as if he were not needed 
—or wanted. The less cam- 
paigning he does, think 
some Republicans, the bet- 
ter. “We blew it in 1960 and 
1970, and we almost blew 
it in 1968," says a White 
House staffer. “If we can 
keep Nixon on the job and 
off the road, we'll be better 
off. But I'm not sure we can 
do it. Nixon loves to cam- 
paign, though he’s a lousy 
campaigner.” For the mo- 
ment, however, the President plans to 
stay on the job. He will leave the rest 
of the work to what are called “pres- 
idential surrogates”: a collection of 
Cabinet heads, Congressmen, and oth- 
ers who will carry the Nixon message 
They will act as shields in the basic strat- 
egy: keep Richard Nixon the President 
from having to answer George McGov- 
ern the challenger. No debates on tele- 
vision, no debates in the press, stick to 
the issues and to what Republican strat- 
egists characterize—and intend to ex- 
ploit—as the McGovern challenge to 
America’s basic institutions 

The preliminary platform approved 
last week was laced with anti-McGov- 
ern vitriol. It asserted that the Demo- 
cratic Party has been “seized by a rad- 


house. He'll zap some of those federal 
failures, programs that eat up revenues 
and don’t accomplish anything. He'll set 
about eliminating some of those crazy 
Great Society programs. I'll bet he'll cut 
billions out of federal spending.” 
o 

Given a second term, predicts one 
aide, Nixon “will bite all sorts of bul- 
lets, especially in the labor area.” The 
President, he explains, has always felt 
that much of the economic lag and in- 
flation can be traced to the power of 
labor bosses. Two programs being 
worked up deal with property tax re- 
lief and a value added tax to finance ed- 
ucation. Other proposals include such 
notions as a Hoover-type commission 
to diminish the size of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, a national service corps of 
young volunteers, and a “conservative 
Brookings Institution” to increase the 
flow of conservative ideas for govern- 
ment. Says White House Aide Pat Bu- 
chanan: “We still do not have control 
of the federal bureaucracy. We need to 
develop our own philosophical roots 
there.” 

A second term is bound to bring a 
fresh team. Defense Secretary Melvin 
Laird wants out. The President might 


replace him with his old law profes- 
sor, Kenneth Rush, now Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense, HEW Secretary Elliot 
Richardson or New York Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller. HUD Secretary 
George Romney wants to return to pri- 
vate life; his post could go to Donald 
Rumsfeld, presently director of the Cost 
of Living Council. Treasury Secretary 
George Shultz, Labor Secretary James 
Hodgson and Transportation Secretary 
John Volpe may bow out. Likely to 
stay on are Commerce Secretary Peter 
Peterson, Interior Secretary Rogers 
Morton and Agriculture Secretary Earl 
Butz, all Nixon favorites. Secretary of 
State William Rogers is certain to leave 
and is possibly due for the next Su- 
preme Court vacancy. There are those 
who believe Kissinger would like to 
move over to Foggy Bottom and in- 
stitutionalize his unique modus oper- 
andi, There are also those who think 
Democrat-for-Nixon John Connally 
wants State. If he gets it, Kissinger 
would probably soon resign, but the 
short-term collision of the Connally and 
Kissinger egos over who's in charge of 
the nation’s foreign policy could pro- 
vide the most spectacular fireworks dis- 
play of the Nixon era. 
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ical clique which scorns our nation’s 
past and would blight her future,” and 
would turn “back toward a nightmarish 
time in which the torch of free Amer- 
ica was Virtually snuffed out in a storm 
of violence and protest.” It piously pro- 
tests that the U.S. should not perform 
an “act of betrayal” by overthrowing 
the Saigon government, nor should it 
“go begging to Hanoi.” And: “We re- 
ject a whimpering ‘come back America’ 
retreat into isolationism.” 

To finance their massive campaign, 
the Republicans plan to raise some $35 
million, and more than half of that 
amount is already in hand. Nixon's chief 
fund raiser, Maurice Stans, is a master 
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of the hard sell. He tells contributors 
that they should give at least 1% of 
their gross income to the campaign 
Says he: “That's a low price to pay ev- 
ery four years to ensure that the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government is 
in the right hands.” Such was Stans’ zeal 
that he raised more than $10 million be- 
fore the new campaign law went into ef- 
fect that requires the disclosure of the 
names of contributors of more than $10. 
Democrats are pressing the Republi- 
cans to make public these anonymous, 
under-the-wire contributors, but the 
G.O.P. has no intention of doing so, sug- 
gesting that the number of Democrats 
on the list would be highly embarrassing 
to McGovern. Unlike 1968, the bulk 
of the funds will go to the grass-roots op- 
erations, though the grass roots com- 
plain that they have not received much 
of anything yet. The amount spent on 
media advertising will be considerably 
less than the $13.8 million ceiling set 
by the new law; the Republicans do not 
think they need it. 

Funds will be distributed by the 
Committee for the Re-Election of the 
President, an organization that has been 
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operating for more than a year. Staffed 
in part with castoffs from the White 
House and the relatives of key Admin- 
istration people (Nixon's brother Ed- 
ward is co-chairman of Lawyers for 
Nixon), C.R.P. is regarded as amateur- 
ish by the more seasoned professionals 
at the Republican National Committee, 
who have far less money and manpow- 
er at their disposal. C.R.P.’s most fa- 
mous exploit to date is its connection 
with the bugging of Democratic Nation- 
al Committee headquarters at the Wa- 
tergate complex (see story, page 20). So 
far, the C.R.P. promise outruns perfor- 
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mance. The President himself has ques- 
tioned a C.R.P. claim that 125,000 
youths are ready to hit the pavement 
for Nixon, and at a recent breakfast of 
state chairmen, complaints about the 
committee flew thick and fast. New 
York State Republican Chairman 
Charles Lanigan told of being phoned 
by a C.R.P. aide who asked him wheth- 
er the Governor of New York is elect- 
ed or appointed 

Clark MacGregor took over as Cam- 
paign manager when John Mitchell re- 
signed, and has been bringing some 
order to chaos. Gradually, Republican 
moguls who would talk only to Mitch- 
ell are beginning to talk to MacGregor 
Not that Mitchell has vanished. His law 
office is located in the same building as 
the C.R.P., and he often drops by or 
rings up. He takes a particular interest 
in New York, a state he thinks Nixon 
has an excellent chance of winning. Re- 
maining as before a confidant of the 
President, he is a dour and formidable 
figure. At a recent meeting of the pres- 
idential surrogates, he praised the Pres- 
ident in glowing terms and then asked 
if anybody had ideas for improvement. 
When nobody responded, Mitchell 
smiled and said, “Well, perhaps we've 
kept you here too long.” 

At the White House, the campaign 
is closely run by the President, Mac- 
Gregor, Domestic Affairs Assistant 
Ehrlichman, Presidential Assistant H.R 
Haldeman and Special Counsel to the 
President Charles Colson. The presiden 
tial aides and other senior staffers meet 
at 8:15 every morning and plot the day's 
strategy. White House watchers are in- 
trigued by the prominence of Colson, 
40, once the lightly regarded head of 
the “department of dirty tricks.” While 
remaining the hatchet man who keeps 
errant staffers in line and dreams up 
projects to embarrass the opposition, 
Colson also now mixes in such delicate 
matters as the grain sale to the Soviet 
Union. He has a sign on his wall that 
reads: “ “I hope the Nixon people do to 
George McGovern what the Democrats 
did—underestimate him. If they do that, 
we'll kill them.—Gary Hart, Washing- 
ton Post, May 14, 1972." 

Most White House staffers have 
been given extra chores for the cam- 
paign, though they are careful not to 
be seen doing them. To get too much 
publicity is tantamount to disloyalty 
Speechwriter Raymond Price Jr. has en- 
larged his staff, while Pat Buchanan and 
William Safire have left Price’s oper- 
ation to write directly for the President 
Herb Klein continues to move quietly 
among the media explaining the Pres- 
ident’s policies. Nixon seeks advice 
from a variety of ideological sources 
On the one hand, he listens to Deep- 
Dyed Conservative Buchanan. On the 
other, he sends liberal-leaning Leonard 
Garment as an emissary to the intel- 
lectual community 

The campaign will stress the Pres- 
ident’s record. By all reports, Nixon has 
finally faced up to the fact that he will 
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never be a well-loved President. So he 
has consoled himself with maintaining 
that he is at least a respected one who 
has proved that he can handle the job 
The campaign will attempt, in the words 
of Ehrlichman, to build up a “mosaic 
of competence” around the President 
Speakers, literature and commercials 
will emphasize these areas 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. The President has 
wrought a historic change in relations 
with the two hostile superpowers, Chi- 
na and the Soviet Union, opening fresh 
chances for accommodation and peace 
throughout the world. His creative 
statesmanship was all the more remark- 
able for its turnabout from his own rec- 
ord of narrow anti-Communism and for 
being accomplished even while the Viet 
Nam War continued 

DISARMAMENT. While the Democrats 
talked about limiting nuclear weapons, 
Nixon got the SALT talks going and has 
begun a chain of agreements. He 
showed that he is willing to compromise 
but not give up an American advan- 
tage without a quid pro quo 

viet NAM. Though the President has 
so far failed in his promise to end the 
war, he has at least ended the Amer- 
ican ground combat role; 500,000 
Americans have come home, casualties 
have been reduced to fewer than ten a 
week. But the heavy bombing of North 
Viet Nam and other areas of Indochi- 
na goes on, and so does the killing of 
Asians. There still seems to be no early 
return in sight for the American pris- 
oners of war in Hanoi’s hands 

THE ECONOMY. Belatcdly, the Pres- 
ident took command by imposing a 
wage-price freeze that has worked bet- 
ter than most critics said it would, In- 
flation has been slowed, and the G.N_P. 
is beginning to rise ata brisk rate. By de- 

valuing the dollar, the President showed 
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that he could be as flexible as he had to 
be in handling the economy 

For all the emphasis on issues, stay- 
ing out of the political fray will not be 
easy for an old gut-fighter, however 
much reformed. When Nixon hears the 
bell, his first impulse is to come out 
punching. One skeptical liberal Repub- 
lican expects the campaign to be “very 
presidential in the beginning, but pret- 
ty soon there will be lots of Democrat- 
ic bait. Nixon will rise to it.” But so 
far, so gentle. As an illustration of the 
style now in favor, neither the Presi 
dent nor his press secretary responded 
to Ramsey Clark's broadcast from Ha- 
noi accusing the U.S. of bombing the 
dikes (see story, page 16). The coun- 
terattack was delegated to Secretary of 
State William Rogers and Defense Sec- 
retary Melvin Laird. “We have to watch 
out that the kick-em-in-the-nuts urge 
doesn't become so great that we give in 
to it,” says a White House aide known 
for some expert kicking in his time 

Spiked Mace. Even Spiro Agnew 
is to be reined in. For much of Nixon's 
first term, the Vice President's princi- 
pal duty seemed to be to go after the Ad- 
ministration’s enemies and critics with 
a spiked mace. In alliterative swings he 
denounced Democrats, liberals, radi- 
cals, protesters, the press, the Eastern 
Establishment, even dissident members 
of his own party, with an assiduousness 
and acidity that would hardly have been 
becoming of the President. There were 
liberal Republicans who thought it un- 
becoming even in a Vice President, and 
who saw in Agnew few qualities that 
would make him a suitable President 
of the U.S., should the need arise. They 
urged Nixon to choose a new running 
mate for his second term. But the Pres- 
ident, secure in the polls and mindful 
of Agnew’s loyal and noisy constituency 
on the right, decided not “to break up 
a winning combination.” 

During the campaign, Agnew will 
continue to address those $1,000-a- 
plate dinners where Republican fat cats 
come to devour the Veep’s red meat 
But Agnew has been instructed not to 
become any more of a campaign issue 
himself than he already is thanks to past 
rhetoric. “Give the Democrats hell,” the 
President advised him, but judicious 
hell, and lay off everybody else, partic- 
ularly the press. Agnew will not, of 
course, take the high road. That is still 
reserved for the President. Agnew will 
have to find something in between, per- 
haps what McGovern sarcastically calls 
“low-road remote control.” 

There are signs, in fact, that Agnew 
is learning, though critics would say 
mainly from his own mistakes. “He 
didn't go to Harvard,” says someone 
who knows him well. “Washington is 
full of educated people, and he has had 
to play catch-up ball.” On his trips over- 
seas, he may have stumbled less than 
the press has suggested; certainly they 
were publicity flops, in part because of 
his own hostility to the press, but they 
were not necessarily failures from the 
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point of view of Nixon’s foreign pol- 
icy. A high ranking State Department 
official feels that in general Agnew has 
handled himself well. “He is courteous 
and articulate. He understands and re- 
flects nuances. He has always been able 
to establish rapport with leaders of for- 
eign governments.” Though Agnew has 
gone out of his way to defend the col- 
onels in Greece, the official feels that 
there, too, the Vice President carried 
out the orders he was given. But Ag- 
new does not always perform so well 
When he visited South Korea for the 
first time, he got into such a row with 
President Chung Hee Park that he was 
treated with cool disdain when he paid 
a second visit 
At home, Agnew has been busy 
building up his own constituencies. Of- 
ten feeling unwanted at the White 
House, not even let in on key projects 
like the President's journey to Peking, 
he has sought out groups where he 
would be more popular. As head of the 
Office of Intergovernmental Relations, 
he has ingratiated himself with many 
Governors and mayors round the coun- 
try, Democrats included, who credit 
him with fighting hard for revenue shar- 
ing. That does not mean they would like 
to see him become President, but at least 
they have learned that he does not bite 
them, anyway. Higher roads are ob- 
viously available to the Vice President 
if he chooses to take them 
It may be easier for the Republicans 
to restrain their aggressive tendencies 
this time round because they feel that 
McGovern has made haymakers unnec- 
essary. They can scarcely believe their 
luck in having an opponent who laid 
out his whole program in vulnerable de- 
tail before the main campaign was 
under way. For months, Republican 
strategists have been picking it apart 
and storing up ammunition. Nixon has 
told his campaign planners: “Our peo- 
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ple don’t have to go around talking 
about our budget deficit. Talk about 
how much McGovern’s programs 
would cost.” He also intends to throw 
the blame for the deficits on the Dem- 
ocratic Congress, pointedly using the 
veto between now and Election Day to 
underscore the point. He began last 
week by vetoing a $30.5 billion appro- 
priations bill for social services because 
it was almost $1.8 billion more than he 
had asked for. 

Nixon instructed his campaigners 
not “to let McGovern off the hook.” If 
he has changed his mind about some- 
thing, forget it and play up what he said 
originally, McGovern, for example, has 
backed away from his proposal to give 
every American $1,000 as part of a pro- 
gram to redistribute income, but Repub- 
licans intend to remind middle-class 
voters how heavily they would have 
been taxed under that abandoned 
scheme. In case any campaign workers 
are unaware of the McGovern record, 
they will be able to consult a handy ref- 
erence guide covering the Democratic 
nominee’s positions on everything from 
amnesty to women. Says a researcher 
for the Republican National Commit- 
tee: “I can’t imagine how he could sur- 
vive all this stuff, if we use it right.” 

McGovern will be portrayed as a 
man too radical for even the Democrat- 
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ic Party, a prisoner of what the Repub- 
licans call the beads-and-sandals set, the 
pot smokers, the gays, the abortionists, 
the crazies. Republicans will hammer 
away at what they call the “incredibility 
factor.” Says a White House man: “The 
Democrats made it absolutely beyond 
belief that Goldwater could possibly 
win in 1964. This year Republicans are 
going to do the same thing with Mc- 
Govern. We ought to get just so con- 
fident that nobody even thinks of 
George McGovern in the context of the 
White House.” 

The Republicans are going to do 
their best to pick up the Democrats who 
break with McGovern, to separate 
Democrats from McGovernites. “We 
want to solidify opinions now held 
across an unbelievably broad spectrum 
of the electorate,” says MacGregor. Al- 
though Lyndon Johnson endorsed Mc- 
Govern last week, several L.B.J. inti- 
mates have come out for Nixon. In 
Washington, John Connally has set up 
shop for Democrats for Nixon; he has 
been joined by L.B.J.’s former press sec- 
retary George Christian as well as for- 
mer U.S. Information Agency Director 
Leonard Marks and Commerce Secre- 
taries John Connor and C.R. Smith 
Other Democrats who have defected 
Frank Fitzsimmons, president of the 
Teamsters Union; Judge Mario Procac- 
cino; former California Congressman 
James Roosevelt; Frank Sinatra; Sam- 
my Davis Jr.; Mickey Mantle. The Re- 
publicans like to point out that there 
are no organized “Republicans for Mc- 
Govern,” though McGovern has prom- 
ised that such a group is forthcoming 

The very elements, in fact, that have 
made up the Democratic coalition for 
40 years are now threatening to desert 
to the G.O.P., and the Republicans are 
doing everything possible to make them 
feel at home. The so-called white eth- 
nics, largely Catholic voters, have been 
pleased by Nixon's opposition to abor- 
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tion and his support of aid to parochial 
schools. The blue-collar voter has been 
treated to a variety of favors. The New 
York City construction unions have 
been placated by an easing of the de- 
mand that they hire more members of 
minority groups. Transportation work- 
ers are happy that the President has 
stopped pushing a bill that would sub- 
mit crippling strikes to compulsory ar- 
bitration. The maritime unions are ex- 
pected to go Republican because the 
President has increased federal subsi- 
dies to the shipbuilding industry. One 
welcome windfall was a Nixon endorse- 
ment by the National Marine Engi- 
neers’ Beneficial Association, a small 
but financially potent union that gave 
Cope, labor's political arm, its single 
largest contribution in 1970 

Blacks have been put off by the 
President's stand on busing and his cool- 
ness toward integration, but they also 
have been courted with federal jobs and 
aid to small business. After receiving a 
pledge of $14 million for his Soul City 
housing project in North Carolina, one- 
time CORE Director Floyd McKissick 
announced for Nixon. He was labeled 
a “political prostitute” by Georgia Leg- 
islator Julian Bond, though he retorted 
that his decision had nothing to do with 
the grant 

Special attention has been paid to 
the Chicano vote. As far back as De- 
cember 1969, Nixon set up a Cabinet 
Committee on Opportunity for the 
Spanish-Speaking, now headed by Hen- 
ry Ramirez. Numerous federal jobs, 
many of them high ranking, have been 
given to Spanish-speaking citizens, Ra- 
mirez exhorts his fellow Chicanos to 
give up the “Chevy mentality,” the kind 
of attitude that repeatedly accepts the 
same old car, or the same party's choice 
for President. Yes indeed, you can buy 
a used car from this man 

All these various ethnic enterprises 
are directed by what is marvelously 





named the Heritage Division at the Re- 
publican National Committee and the 
Ethnics Division of the C.R.P. Bro- 
chures are sent out in the appropriate 
language detailing all that the Nixon 
Administration has done or promises to 
do for a particular group. As far as Re- 
publicans can tell, no race, creed or 
color that makes its home in America 
has been overlooked. For that matter, 
age Categories and occupations are also 
targeted. At the C.R.P., there is a Di- 
rector-Jewish, a Director-Youth, a Di- 
rector-Elderly, a Director-Doctors, a 
Director-Lawyers, a Director—Business 
and Industry, a Director—Airline Pilots 
Somewhere, for all anyone knows, there 
may be a Director—Effete Snobs 

This hastily contrived, jerry-built 
structure may or may not suffice to win 
the election, but will it endure beyond 
that? Republicans as well as Democrats 
have their doubts. It rests on too 
flimsy a foundation—political gim- 
mickry rather than enduring political 
principle, lack of an attractive alterna- 
tive candidate rather than adherence to 
Republican precepts. It lacks so far the 
kind of sustained vision or creative pro- 
grams able to turn a minority party into 
a majority one. The flesh may be will- 
ing but the spirit is weak. Today the 
President may be the favorite of the 
schoolteacher, the auto mechanic, the 
Catholic father, the Jewish rabbi or 

more usefully—the Jewish business- 
man. But tomorrow? 

Bonus Plan. The evidence as the 
convention got under way was not re- 
assuring. While the President was pre- 
paring his acceptance speech at Camp 
David last week, efforts to broaden the 
party base met with defeat. The party 
did not stand completely still. After 
hearings chaired by former Florida 
Representative William Cramer, the 
Rules Committee voted some long- 
sought procedural changes. From now 
on, party caucuses to select delegates 
must be open to all qualified Repub- 
licans. Unless they are required by state 
law, assessments can no longer be 
charged to delegates, who sometimes 
have had to pay as much as $1,000 for 
the privilege of attending the conven- 
tion. Party leaders and elected officials 
can no longer be automatically select- 
ed as delegates; they will have to sub- 
mit to the nominating process. Finally, 
the delegates will not be permitted to 
name their own alternates, a practice 
that led in the past to many husband- 
wife and father-son teams appearing at 
conventions 

But on the more important issue of 
delegate allotment, the conservatives 
proceeded to turn back the clock. Last 
April a US. district court declared that 
the Republican practice of giving bo- 
nus delegates to states that had gone Re- 
publican in the previous election is un- 
constitutional. But that did not stop 
conservatives from approving a varia- 
tion of the bonus plan initiated by Texas 
Senator John Tower and New York 
Representative Jack Kemp. The new 
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formulation favors Southern and West- 
ern states because Nixon is more likely 
to win them. These states would be 
overrepresented in 1976, Complained 
Charles Lanigan: “This plan freezes the 
Republican Party into the same section- 
al politics that has torn us apart in the 
past. I fear the party has forgotten how 
to be a national party.” 

Considering the scope of the Gold- 
water disaster in 1964, it was surpris- 
ing how many Republicans displayed 
overt hostility to the larger states, as if 
they had not learned the impossibility 
of maintaining a viable political party 
without them. Much of the conserva- 
tives’ opposition was directed at any at- 
tempt to impose a quota system, or what 
New York Senator James Buckley 
called “the impulse to McGovernize the 
party.” And, having seen how quotas di- 
vided the Democrats by favoring one 
group at the expense of another, lib- 
erals were as hostile to them as con- 
servatives, The liberals simply argued 
that a greater variety of people must 
be drawn into the party. and this can 
best be accomplished by enlarging the 
big-state delegations 

Behind the battles over arithmetic 
were maneuvers aimed at controlling 
the convention in 1976. Some conser- 
vatives accused the liberals of trying to 
push Agnew out of contention for the 
presidency by reducing his power base 
in the South and West, where his pho- 
tograph figures more prominently in 
Republican offices than the President's 
It is true that two of the leaders fight- 
ing for larger delegations, Charles Percy 
and William Brock, are known to har- 
bor presidential ambitions. But Ore- 
gon’s Bob Packwood denied that it was 
a “dump-Agnew movement. It will be- 
come one only over my dead body.” 
Liberals pointed out that Agnew has 
strength among the ethnics in the big cit- 
ies who would benefit from a delegate 
shift. Said Percy: “If Agnew wants to 
win elections as well as nominations, he 
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will have to go where the people are.” 

If the convention is any indication, 
the Republican Party could be heading 
for another fateful divide. It has been 
proved that only a consensus Repub- 
lican candidate—an Eisenhower, a ren- 
ovated Nixon—can appeal to enough 
groups to get elected. In a party that 
claims the allegiance of only 30% of 
the nation’s voters, a divisive candidate 
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inevitably goes down to defeat. Yet Ag- 
new and the forces behind him are fol- 
lowing the same well-trodden sectarian 
route that leads nowhere except toa cer- 
tain ideological satisfaction. It would be 
an irony indeed if in the very year that 
Longtime Loser Richard Nixon finally 
joins the roster of the big winners, his 
party should start throwing away his 
hard-won gains. 


In 16 Key States, Nixon Leads 2 to 1 


NCUMBENT Presidents traditionally 

start election campaigns with com- 
fortable leads, only to see them narrow 
or vanish in the crunch of events and 
the campaigning itself. Richard Nixon's 
margin at this point seems not only com- 
fortable but overwhelming. The first of 
a new series of TIME Polls, conducted 
by Daniel Yankelovich Inc., between 
July 24 and Aug. 7, took soundings from 
2,320 representative voters from 16 
“battleground” states, including seven 
deemed critical by both parties.* The 
sample, interviewed in depth by tele- 
phone concerning wide-ranging issues 
and attitudes, gave Nixon a 2-to-1 edge 
over George McGovern, 56% to 28% 
Among Democrats (47% of those 
polled), McGovern won only 45% to 
Nixon's 37%, while McGovern picked 
up only 4% of the Republicans (27 % 
of the total sample). The President out- 
polled McGovern in all seven critical 
states, with margins ranging from a low 
of 17% in New York to a high of 39 % 
in Texas. All 16 states together com- 
mand 332 of the 538 electoral votes 
(270 are needed to win) 

Fate has a way of mocking early po- 
litical forecasts and the TIME Poll, taken 
during the Eagleton imbroglio, clearly 
reflects a low point for McGovern. But 
the attitudes of the voters toward the 
candidates and the issues are hardly 
more encouraging for McGovern. They 
suggest that he is not only running be- 
hind Nixon but out of step with the av- 
erage citizen. Among the poll's findings: 


Richard Nixon seems to occupy the 
same political ground as the vast ma- 
jority of voters. 

Asked to characterize themselves as 
“conservative.” “moderate,” “liberal” 
or “radical,” 75% of the voters labeled 
themselves “moderate” to “conserva- 
tive,” while only 15% admitted to being 
“liberal” and 2% to being “radical.” 
Asked to characterize the candidates in 
the same terms, the same number, 75 % 
classified Nixon as “conservative” to 
“moderate,” while placing McGovern 
far to their left: 31% considered him 
“liberal,” and 22% tarred him with 
radicalism. A majority—S | % —agreed 
*The seven critical states are California, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Texas, Illinois, Ohio and 
Michigan. The other nine are New Jersey, Flor 


ida, Massachusetts. Indiana, North Carolina 
Georgia, Missouri, Virginia and Wisconsin 


with the statement, “Your views and in- 
terests are not well represented by Mc- 
Govern and the Democratic Party.” 
Disagreement came from 34%. In re- 
sponse to the same statement about 
Nixon and the Republicans, 44% said 
that Nixon did not represent their views, 
while 46% said he did 


» While the majority of those inter 
viewed considered the war the main 
issue of the presidential campaign, they 
did not seem to associate McGovern with 
peace. 

One question was: “Generally, who 
would you say is the real peace can- 
didate, Nixon or McGovern?” In re- 
sponse, 47% named Nixon; only 39 % 
picked McGovern. And despite the fact 
that 80% agreed in whole or part that 
Nixon has not told the truth about the 
war, 62% thought that he was doing ev- 
erything he could to end it. The figures 
reflected a lack of confidence in Mc- 
Govern’s ability to handle international 
relations. Underscoring one of the Pres- 
ident’s major political assets, 70 % 
thought that Nixon would be better able 
to deal with China and Russia, while 
68% believed that he would do more 
to keep the nation’s defenses “strong.” 


» The economy has emerged as the 
second most pressing issue of the cam 
paign, but so far McGovern seems to 
have benefited little from the voters’ 
concern. 

While the sample considered Me- 
Govern a 2-to-] favorite to close tax 
loopholes, the odds were almost re- 
versed on his chances of keeping prices 
down, even though 49% said Nixon is 
not doing everything possible to keep 
prices from rising. Despite a clear con- 
sensus that McGovern is the champion 
of the “little man,” voters gave Nixon 
a 9% edge in being able to handle the 
unions more “fairly.” Union members 
participating in the poll gave Nixon a 
startling 15% margin over McGovern 


» Nixon’s strength is as broad as it 
is deep. He polls well even among vot 
ing groups that McGovern counts on 
heavily. 

An analysis of the 18- to 24-year- 
old voters shows McGovern outpolling 
Nixon, but by a slim margin. While 
51% of the college students preferred 
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McGovern, the total 18-24 bracket gave 
him only a 5% edge. Nixon enjoys a 
margin of nearly 3 to | among Prot- 
estants and almost 2 to 1 among Cath- 
olics; while McGovern leads among 
Jewish voters, his margin is a surpris- 
ingly thin 7%. The only groups that 
seem to be completely polarized by the 
candidates are the blacks and the Wal- 
lace conservatives. The poll shows that 
blacks prefer McGovern 7 to 1, where- 
as virtually all of Wallace’s support is 
seen to be going over to Nixon. Were 


Question: Supposing the election were 
held today, whom would you vote for, 
Nixon the Republican or McGovern the 
Democrat? 


NIXON McGOVERN NOT SURE 
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Wallace in the race, 15% of those 
polled would vote for him. Of that 
15%, 12% would come from Nixon's 
column, 2% from the “undecided” and 
1% from McGovern. Had Wallace run, 
in other words, Nixon’s lead would have 
shrunk from 28% to 17%. 


> The majority of voters have grown 
decidedly mistrustful of present high 
Government office holders, but there is 
little evidence that George McGovern 
can capitalize on that mistrust. 

No less than 52% of the sample ad- 
mitted that they “do not trust people in 
power” as much as they used to, which 
presumably reflects the Administra- 
tion’s involvements with ITT and the 
Watergate bugging case; yet only 2% 
of the voters mentioned “corruption in 
Government” as an issue. And when 
asked who could better “raise the mor- 
al standards” of the country, voters gave 
Nixon a 21% edge over McGovern. 


> The majority of voters seem gen- 
erally satisfied with the way things are. 

In spite of the continuing war, ris- 
ing food prices and crime rates, and gen- 
eral concern over drugs and immorality, 
52% of the sample considered things 
to be going “well” in the country these 
days, compared with 43% who thought 
they were going “badly.” Disaffection 
seems widespread, to be sure, but at the 
moment it appears hardly sufficient to 
sweep McGovern into the White House. 
Surprisingly, 62% of those polled said 
that they were not worried about rapid 
changes in their neighborhoods (35% 
were). An overwhelming 67% of the 
sample were “totally opposed” to school 
busing; yet oddly, only 6% regarded it 
as a major issue. That could change, of 
course, when the nation’s schools re- 
open next month. Other supposedly vol- 
atile issues also scored low on the vot- 
ers’ laundry list of complaints: only 
12% mentioned drugs, and only 1% 
mentioned amnesty and abortion. 

For the moment, the poll shows only 
one wide opening in the door for Mc- 
Govern—Nixon’s ties with big business. 
No less than 67% answered yes when 
asked if Nixon was “too close to big 
business.” In response to a slightly dif- 
ferent question, 70% of the sample said 
that Nixon would be the more apt to 
“protect big business” than McGovern, 
Add to that the voters’ confidence that 
McGovern is the man who can close 
tax loopholes, and the Democratic can- 
didate might find a theme. 

For now, however, McGovern’s 
main task seems to be to convince the 
American people that he is not already 
out of the race. Asked who they think 
will win, regardless of their preferences, 
a Staggering 76% of those polled picked 
Nixon, including 53% of those who fa- 
vor McGovern. Yet the underdog’s role 
is one McGovern seems to relish. He 
did, after all, start his march toward the 
Democratic nomination with only a 5% 
rating in the polls, and won it going 
away. 





THE WAR 


Bombs, 
Bombast and 
Negotiations 


LL last winter, Republicans in 

Washington repeated with a know- 
ing air that Viet Nam would not be an 
issue in the 1972 presidential campaign 
—Richard Nixon, they intimated, 
would pull the rug out from under any 
Democrat who chose to run against the 
Administration’s war policy. It may yet 
be so. But last week, as the campaign 
geared up toward its fall momentum, 
Viet Nam had again driven other issues 
into the background. 

The bombing went on unabated; on 
one day last week, the U.S. pounded 
the North with 370 missions, one of the 
heaviest strikes of the war. Just as 
actively, the Administration was busy 
trying to coax forth some negotiated 
settlement. National Security Affairs 
Adviser Henry Kissinger met in Paris 
with North Viet Nam’s Le Duc Tho for 
the 16th of their secret conferences. 
Scarcely by coincidence, Le Duc Tho 
flew to Peking to talk to Premier Chou 
En-lai and then on to Hanoi to consult 
with his government while Kissinger 
flew to Saigon for nearly six hours of 
talks with South Vietnamese President 
Nguyen Van Thieu. At least some ap- 
proach toward a settlement was obvi- 
ously being explored. At week's end 
Kissinger returned to Camp David, Nix- 
on’s mountain hideaway in Maryland, 
to report the results of his meetings. 

Diplomatic Trajectories. George 
McGovern lost no time in charging that 
Nixon “has manipulated Mr. Kissinger 
and American public opinion to appear 
to be negotiating, when actually he has 
been stalling to prop up General Thieu 
and his corrupt military regime in Sai- 
gon.” Speculation both in Washington 
and Saigon, however, focused on the 
real possibility of a cease-fire being ar- 
ranged, with the U.S. agreeing to halt 
the bombing and mining of the North 
in return for P.O.W.s. But any such ex- 
change might still be weeks away, at 
least. In his talks with Kissinger, Thieu 
resisted any cease-fire plan that would 
not provide for North Vietnamese with- 
drawal. According to one authority in 
Saigon, Thieu and Kissinger explored 
a number of scenarios but arrived at 





Ramsey Clark (top), in North Viet 
Nam's Thai Binh province, is surround- 
ed by curious, smiling North Vietnam- 
ese. A doctor points out damage done 
to the Thanh Hoa provincial hospital 
last April, shortly after the resumption 
of the air raids over the North, Clark 
and doctor examine an unexploded U.S. 
bomb 200 yards from the hospital. 
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no major decisions. There remained the 
chance, however, that Nixon might use 
the forum of the Republican Conven- 
tion this week to break news of new 
peace initiatives or even arrangements 

It seemed clear that the U'S. elec- 
tion had become a factor in any pos- 
sible settlement. Hanoi itself has be- 
come a careful observer of U.S. politics 
At some point in the coming weeks, the 
North Vietnamese may decide whether 
to come to terms with the Nixon Ad- 
ministration before November or gam- 
ble on George McGovern’s election in 
hopes of a better bargain. 

As Kissinger arced through his dip- 
lomatic trajectories, the Democrats 
churned up bitter disputes at home 
about the war. Returning from a two 
week trip to North Viet Nam as part 
of a commission inquiring into U.S 
crimes in Indochina, former Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark testified to the 
devastation wrought there by American 
bombing. “I saw hospitals bombed, 
some just damaged, some destroyed,” 
he told a San Francisco press confer- 
ence. “We're bombing the hell out of 
that poor land. You better believe we 
hit dikes and sluices and canals.” 

Outrageous. On his trip, Clark vis- 
ited ten U.S. P.O.W.s. They were, he 
said, humanely treated, unbrainwashed 
and healthy. Clark predicted that some 
prisoners—“a few"—might be released, 
but he did not know when. Said Clark: 
“What they will tell you—and I have a 
little difficulty arguing with it—is that 
we can't release pilots while pilots are 
killing our children. That doesn’t mean 
if we stop the bombing, but don’t reach 
a military and political settlement, that 
they would return the prisoners.” 

Clark's trip aroused quick and par- 
lisan indignation from Republicans 
Many charged that Clark had actually 
made broadcasts in Hanoi condemning 
the U.S. bombing—a charge that Clark 
denied. He said that he specifically re- 
fused an invitation to broadcast, but 
that the North Vietnamese had record- 
ed some of his comments at press con- 
ferences and then played them over 
Hanoi radio. They might have done as 
much, he argued, with remarks he made 
in the U.S. Former Attorney General 
John Mitchell called it “outrageous con- 
duct” nonetheless, and Secretary of 
State William Rogers sputtered: “It is 
beyond belief. | can't remember any 
time in our history when anything com- 
parable has happened.” 

Still in the air was Sargent Shriver's 
charge, first leveled two weeks ago, that 





During Jane Fonda's recent trip to 
North Viet Nam, she took these pho 
tographs (top) of ballet dancers dressed 
as bees, which the Vietnamese suppos- 
edly train to attack the enemy. Ramsey 
Clark's guides claim that this huge mar- 
ket (middle) in Haiphong was bombed 
on July 31, five days before his visit 
(Bottom) P.O.W.s pouring tea during 
their interview with Clark 
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Nixon had “blown” a chance to negoti- 
ate peace at the beginning of his term 
Averell Harriman and Cyrus Vance, 
two Paris negotiators during the John- 
son regime, supported Shriver, claiming 
that North Viet Nam’s withdrawal of 22 
to 25 regiments from the two northern- 
most provinces of South Viet Nam dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1968 “sig- 
naled its willingness to reduce the level 
of violence.” “Bunk,” said Rogers. 
Actually, the charge was a matter of 
interpretation. The North Vietnamese 
never said four years ago whether their 
redeployment was meant as a political 
signal. Shriver’s argument was some- 
what vitiated by the fact that the with- 
drawal occurred well before L.B.J. left 
office. Nor did it help his case that Shri- 
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ver was not widely known as an antiwar 
critic at the time and that he stayed on 
at his ambassadorial post in Paris for 
one year of the Nixon Administration. 
At this late date, however, both Repub- 
licans and Democrats were playing the 
issue for political effect; the real ques- 
tion of whether a chance was missed re- 
mained somewhat obscure 

Listening Tour. The war and do- 
mestic politics were entangled again, 
more immediately, in a curious episode 
last week involving Pierre Salinger. Sal- 
inger told reporters he had spoken to the 
North Vietnamese in Paris on behalf of 
McGovern to find out whether they 
planned to release any American pris- 
oners soon, Their answer: no 

When first asked about Salinger’s 
mission, George McGovern was visiting 
the Illinois State Fair at Springfield. Ini- 
tially, he seemed to deny that Salinger 
was acting on his instructions. Then lat- 
er, he issued a statement saying that Sal- 
inger had indeed met with the North 
Vietnamese on his behalf, but only to 
make a middle-level inquiry about 
the possibility of prisoner release. Im- 
mediately, however, the White House 
claimed that McGovern’s efforts could 
undermine the negotiations. Press Sec- 
retary Ronald Ziegler said such contacts 
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“could jeopardize the President's efforts 
to reach peace in Viet Nam.” 

That hardly seemed likely; the 
North Vietnamese are well aware of the 
American political situation and what 
they could expect from a McGovern 
Administration. The episode, with its 
abrupt denial and then clarification, did, 
however, contribute somewhat to Mc- 
Govern’s own credibility problem, a 
general impression that his staff work 
remains strangely uncoordinated. 

As the war issue swept back and 
forth across the partisan lines, McGov- 
ern himself continued a low-profile lis- 
tening tour of the nation, this time trav- 
eling through the Midwest. He had been 
scheduled last week to patch up his trou- 
bles with Chicago's Mayor Richard 
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Daley, but Daley abruptly postponed 
the session. He was evidently irritated 
by a McGovern interview in TIME last 
week, in which the candidate said that 
he had to make a “deliberate effort” to 
ask support from party regulars, an ef- 
fort that was apt to “offend tender 
skins.” But McGovern did collect a wel- 
come bonus from another party regu- 
lar; Lyndon Johnson broke his long si- 
lence by endorsing the Democratic 
ticket, even though he noted: “It is no se- 
cret that Senator McGovern and I have 
widely differing opinions on many mat- 
ters, especially foreign policy.” This 
week, McGovern will make a pilgrim- 
age to the L.B.J. ranch to find what he 
has in common with Johnson. 

McGovern continued insistently if 
not very optimistically to challenge Nix- 
on to come forth from the political sanc- 
tuary of the White House and debate 
the issues. It was probably a forlorn 
hope. As McGovern tried to flush Nix- 
on out, the President remained intent 
on his own formula for re-election, 
which includes working at intricate Viet 
Nam scenarios. One of them, Nixon 
hopes, might yet make good the G.O.P 
promise that by November, the issue of 
Viet Nam will have receded into rel- 
ative insignificance 
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REPUBLICANS 


The Watergate Issue 


It began as an odd, Bondian episode 
greeted with amused stupefaction in 
Washington. Now the Watergate affair 
promises to be the scandal of the year 
Justice Department officials found that 
the receiving end of bugs planted in 
the Democratic National Committee's 
headquarters was located just across the 
street in two rooms in the Howard John- 
son’s motel. There members of the se- 
curity intelligence squad of the Com- 
mittee for the Re-Election of the 
President were clearing out their rec- 
ords and tapes minutes after the cops ar- 
rested the Watergate Five 

There were other iridescent traces 
leading to the C.R.P.: a possibility that 
the Watergate forces planned to plant 
incendiary bombs in the hall during the 
Democratic Convention, or conspired 
to have the hall stormed by paid Cuban 
exile mercenaries. The Administration 
maintained silence, although Attorney 
General Richard Kleindienst did ven- 
ture that the bugging was “just about the 
stupidest goddam thing I ever heard of.” 

The incident has given the Demo- 
crats ammunition they could not 
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MARDIAN PHOTOGRAPHING PROTESTS 
Iridescent traces. 


have imagined for themselves. Larry 
O'Brien, the Democratic National 
Chairman at the time five men were ar- 
rested for possession of bugging devices 
at his Watergate headquarters, last 
week refiled his $1,000,000 suit for vi- 
olation of civil rights in Washington's 
federal district court. His attorney, Ed- 
ward Bennett Williams, a crack crimi- 
nal lawyer who is working on the case 
without pay, has asked for subpoenas 
requiring the principals named in the 
case to submit to questioning under oath 
this week. The aim is to preoccupy the 
Republicans in court during the fall and 
to keep the case in public view to sub- 
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vert the seemingly unstoppable G.O.P 
campaign. The Democrats have been 
moving methodically. As O’Brien puts 
it: “This is an unprecedented case of po- 
litical espionage. We have been very, 
very careful in every step we've made.” 

Care is the last thing the Republi- 
cans exercised. The great embarrass- 
ment began the night of June 17, when 
police arrested the five men as they tried 
to remove bugging devices from the 
Democratic headquarters. As the cops 
moved in, Justice Department officials 
have learned, the recording equipment 
in the Howard Johnson's motel was be- 
ing hurriedly removed. One of the men 
arrested was James W. McCord Jr., 
chief security coordinator for the Com- 
mittee for the Re-Election of the Pres- 
ident. The eavesdroppers across the 
street had apparently been assigned 
their tasks by McCord. 

The intelligence squad grew out of 
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a team of so-called “plumbers,” origi- 
nally recruited by the Administration to 
investigate leaks to the media. They in- 
cluded G. Gordon Liddy, a former 
White House staffer and then attorney 
for the C.R.P.’s finance committee; 
Robert Mardian, a former assistant U.S. 
Attorney General and an official for the 
C.R.P., and E, Howard Hunt, a former 
White House consultant. The lead man 
in the Watergate caper was Bernard 
Barker, an ex-ClA agent. Federal inves- 
tigators learned that $114,000 from the 
C.R.P. had found its way into Barker's 
Miami bank account 

Early on the Justice Department 
discovered that $25,000 of that money 
had been collected by Kenneth H. Dahl- 
berg, the Republican finance chairman 
in the Midwest, who told the FBI that he 
had rounded up the cash from G.O.P 
contributors early in April. The other 
$89,000 apparently came through a 
Mexico City attorney, Manuel Ogarrio 
Daguerre. It is a matter of record that 
four bank drafts totaling $89,000 all 
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bearing Ogarrio’s name were deposited 
in Barker's Miami account. 

As it turns out, one of Ogarrio’s 
principal clients is the Gulf Resources & 
Chemical Corp. of Houston, Texas. The 
firm’s president, Robert H. Allen, also 
happens to be chairman of the Texas 
finance committee to re-elect Nixon 
Further, Nixon’s re-election campaign 
in Texas is supervised by Robert Mar- 
dian of the C.R.P 

The Democrats are suspecting the 
best, They theorize that the Republicans 
might have fantasized a convention pro- 
posal that a new Democratic adminis- 
tration open dialogues with Fidel Cas- 
tro, thus leaving itself open to attack in 
Miami Beach last month by anti-Castro 
Cubans. Although the Democrats 
grudgingly trusted Kleindienst on secu- 
rity measures, O'Brien and others were 
only too aware that he was Nixon's man 
Still, the man they really want—because 
he is so closely tied with the Administra- 
tion—is former Attorney General John 
N, Mitchell. As Nixon’s campaign man- 
ager, Mitchell dismissed Liddy from the 
C.R.P. after Liddy had refused to an- 
swer FBI questions about the Watergate 
bugging. Mitchell resigned from his post 
two days later, ostensibly at his wife 
Martha's insistence. But Democrats 
think that Mitchell was trying to extri- 
cate himself from Watergate before the 
situation blew up. By coming down hard 
on Mitchell, the Democrats hope they 
can make Watergate a devastating 
—and durable—campaign issue 





CRIME 


The Gang That Couldn’t 
Shoot Straight 


According to one popular notion, 
the Mafia gang war in New York City is 
a quick, convenient and highly effective 
method of crime control. Mobsters slay- 
ing mobsters, the theory holds, makes 
for fewer mobsters. Even if that cynical 
hypothesis were morally acceptable, it 
would break down, because the gunplay 
between New York’s embattled clans, 
which has claimed 23 known victims in 
the past 14 months, is being carried on 
by some singularly inept, trigger-happy 
hoods. 

Three weeks ago, for example, a 
muscleman named Carlo Lombardi 
strolled into the Raveniti Social Club, a 
mob hangout in Little Italy. Lombardi, 
who harbored a grudge against the pow- 
erful Gambino family, spied some 
members of the clan and immediately 
began blazing away with his automatic 
pistol. All six shots missed their mark, 
and Lombardi quickly fled into the 
night. Unruffled, the Gambinos dis- 
patched two gunmen to track down 
Lombardi and then resumed their dis- 
cussion of the fate of the Manfredi cous- 
ins, Phillip J. (“Little Phil”) and Phillip 
D. (“Big Phil”), judged guilty of double- 


crossing a Gambino capo. The two 
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Phils, big and little, were executed in 
The Bronx later that night 

Outside New York, meanwhile, the 
Gambino gunmen cornered Lombardi 
and his girl friend in a motel room, 
forced the couple into their car and then 
drove them to a secluded roadside. Af- 
ter killing Lombardi, the gunmen were 
about to finish off the girl friend when 
they were interrupted by the chattering 
of a squirrel. Mistaking the animal fora 
human witness, the hit men loosed a fu- 
sillade into the bushes and fled. The 
squirrel died, but the girl friend, shot 
once in the neck, survived and gave po- 
lice a detailed description of the assail- 
ants. If nothing else, as the joke went, 
the gunmen could be arrested for shoot- 
ing a squirrel out of season 

The caper proved a prelude to an- 
other, even grimmer case of mistaken 
identity that provoked considerable 
public outrage 

No gang war is really a private affair 
—any killing, even of criminals by crim- 
inals, is an affront to the community 
—but most people do not become 
indignant until innocent bystanders are 
involved. The latest incident occurred in 
the Neopolitan Noodle, a restaurant on 
Manhattan's Upper East Side that is fre- 
quented by members of the Colombo 
gang. The Gallo clan, bent on revenging 
the assassination of Crazy Joey Gallo 
(TIME, April 17), began staking out the 
restaurant in hope of catching the Co- 
lombos off guard, One night recently, a 
Gallo spy spotted four Colombo men 
gathered at the bar and quickly left to 
flash word to the Gallo camp in Brook- 
lyn. In the interim the Colombos moved 
to a rear table and were replaced at the 
bar by four wholesale kosher-meat deal- 
ers out for a night on the town. A half- 
hour later, a Gallo trigger man known 
as “The Syrian” donned a shoulder- 
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GANG LEADER ALBERT GALLO 
A case of mistaken identity. 


length black wig, entered the restaurant, 
ordered a Scotch and water, and began 
sizing up what he took to be his victims 

The Syrian was chosen for the job 
because he was unknown to the Colom- 
bos. Trouble was, he did not know the 
Colombos either. When the four men 
began to leave the bar, The Syrian 
pulled out two .38-cal. revolvers and be- 
gan firing. After killing two of the men 
and wounding the others, The Syrian 
pocketed his revolvers and walked out 
of the restaurant 

The reaction was immediate and 
apoplectic. Police Commissioner Pat- 
rick Murphy called the murders 
a “terrible, frightening 
crime.” Mayor John Lind- 
say vowed that “the Mob 
must be stopped and the 
gangsters run out of town.” 
As usual, such belated, 
pious protestations com- 
manded the headlines but 
did not faze the Mafia; they 
have heard it all before and 
have still gone on with busi- 
ness as usual. A more seri- 
ous threat was District At- 
torney Frank Hogan’s rev- 
elation that he would 
subpoena as many as 600 
Mafiosi before a grand jury 
The most potentially pun- 
ishing blow was a plan to 
publicly name the business- 
es acting as fronts for gang- 
land interests as a way 
of discouraging patronage 
and slashing their earnings 

The American Civil 
Liberties Union immedi- 
ately registered its quite jus- 
tified objection to such 
damning disclosures with- 
out trial. Meantime, the 
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Mob’s high commission met in emer- 
gency session, condemned the Gallo 
faction for killing so sloppily, and as a 
penalty ordered the Gallo band to be 
broken up among the other New York 
Mafia families. The Gallos, now led by 
Joey's kid brother Al, arrogantly re- 
fused and promised that their gang war 
would go on 


SKYJACKING 


Stopping Mad Dogs 


Skyjacking had never looked easi 
er. Last week, a few hours after day- 
break, Frank Markoe Sibley Jr., 43, of 
Stateline, Nev., pulled a ski mask over 
his face, slung an M-1 rifle across the 
handlebars of his bicycle, and pedaled 
through a gap in the fence surrounding 
the Reno Municipal Airport—the same 
gap used by another hijacker three 
months ago. (Reno has applied for fed- 
eral funds for a new fence, but has yet 
to receive them.) Ditching his bike, he 
slipped the rifle under his green field 
jacket, bulled his way into the line of 
passengers boarding a United Air Lines 
Boeing 727 bound for San Francisco 
and took command of the aircraft 

Sibley’s demands were as unusual 
as his methods. Besides $2,000,000 in 
$20 and $50 bills and $8,000 worth of 
gold bars—the highest ransom ever de- 
manded in the U.S.—he insisted upon 
items ranging from three Thompson 
submachine guns and 300 feet of ny- 
lon rope to ammonia inhalers, smelling 
salts, pep pills and sleeping pills. Once 
the passengers were off the plane, it flew 
to Vancouver, B.C. Told that that much 
U.S. currency was not on hand in Van- 
couver, Sibley ordered the plane to Se- 
attle. En route, he handed the crew a 
four-page statement explaining his mo- 
tives, and ordered the captain to have 
it read over radio stations in Vancou- 
ver and Seattle 

“We are a well-disciplined, para- 
military organization fed up with Nix- 
on’s broken promises and deceit, which 
is clearly expressed by his secret build- 
up of forces in Thailand, Laos and Cam- 
bodia,” began Sibley’s statement. He 
went on to say that United Air Lines 
was a “major contributor to the war ef- 
fort,” and he threatened to destroy not 
only the plane he had hijacked but the 
entire United fleet. “It is those who sup- 
port and encourage this war who should 
be prosecuted, not us,” the hijacker 
wrote 

By sunset, 40 FBI agents had coor- 
dinated an attack on the plane, which 
was parked at Seattle-Tacoma Interna- 
tional Airport. Two agents, posing as re- 
lief pilots, boarded through the side 
door from a forklift truck, while others 
stormed up the rear gangway. Sibley, 
wounded in the shoulder and leg, was 
taken to the hospital. When it was an- 
nounced that no one else had been in- 
jured in the shoot-out, the crowd of ob- 
servers broke into applause. 
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NARCOTICS 


The Global Connection 


| + many Paraguayans, Auguste Jo- 
seph Ricord, a short, balding French 
Corsican with an avuncular manner, 
was merely the proprietor of the Paris- 
Nice motel and café near Paraguay’s 
somnolent capital city of Asuncién. To 
various international law-enforcement 
agencies, however, Ricord was much 
better known as the owner of a string 
of aliases (Mr. André, Lucien Dar- 
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RICORD IN ASUNCION CELL WITH NIECE 
The kingpin. 


guelles, “El Comandante”) and a police 
record that includes a bust for theft in 
prewar Marseille, a 1950 French con- 
viction as a “dangerous” wartime Ge- 
stapo agent, and links in more recent 
years with prostitution in Argentina and 
Venezuela. Not long ago, Ricord picked 
up a new moniker: among U.S. narcot- 
ics agents, he began to be known sim- 
ply as the “Latin Connection.” 

For 16 months, Ricord has been sit- 
ting in an Asuncién prison cell, at the 
center of a diplomatic tug of war be- 
tween the Nixon Administration and 
Paraguayan President Alfredo Stroess- 
ner’s military dictatorship. Since Octo- 
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ber 1970, when federal agents seized 
five couriers with a shipment of 97.5 
Ibs. of heroin (worth about $12 million 
on the street) in Miami and succeeded 
in tracing it back to Ricord, the US. 
has been seeking to extradite him on 
conspiracy charges, alleging that he is 
the kingpin of a syndicate that piped 
more than 11,000 Ibs. of heroin ($1.2 
billion) through Paraguay to the US. 
over a five-year period. A Paraguayan 
court—perhaps reflecting the country’s 
reverence for smuggling (it is the lead- 
ing industry) and the kind of influence 
any big-time operator can buy in a na- 
tion of 2.4 million people—said noth- 
ing doing. Ricord remained comfort- 
ably ensconced in jail, where he was 
allowed visits by a daughter and niece, 
who brought his meals. Paraguayans 
speculated that he was also continuing 
to control his syndicate from the cell. 

The U.S. answered by closing down 
US. lines of credit to Paraguay amount- 
ing to some $5,000,000. Last week, rul- 
ing that Ricord’s extradition would be 
“desirable” after all, a Paraguayan ap- 
peals court overturned the first court's 
decision. If there are no further snags, 
Ricord—who is one of the biggest drug 
traffickers ever snared by the U.S.—will 
soon face trial in New York. 

Even so, the U.S. antidrug effort has 
not been notably successful. Shortly be- 
fore President Nixon announced his all- 
out war on drugs a year ago, an esti- 
mated 315,000 Americans were addict- 
ed to heroin, which is the most profitable 
item in the international narcotics trade. 
Recent estimates have put the addict 
population at around 560,000 persons, 
though the jump in the figures reflects 
some zags in statistics taking as well as 
real growth in addiction 

No Lack. As if there had been any 
question about it, a report released by 
the Administration last week confirmed 
that the war on drugs is turning out to 
be more complex and difficult than 
Washington had at first imagined. The 
111-page report, prepared by Nixon's 
five-man Cabinet Committee on Inter- 
national Narcotics Control, concedes 
that despite greatly increased surveil- 
lance, the U.S. was able to seize only 
“a small fraction” (roughly 8% ) of the 
estimated ten tons of heroin that reach- 
es the US. each year. There was no rea- 
son to believe, the report continued 
gloomily, that the international drug 
traffickers will lack “adequate supplies” 
in the future. 

Washington's opponents in its drug 
war are what the report describes as a 
number of slippery and slickly profes- 
sional narcotics “cartels.” Most of the 





heroin reaching the US. is funneled 
through Western Europe, where the lu- 
crative U.S.-bound trade has long been 
dominated by rings of French Corsicans 
based in Marseille. Processed into mor- 
phine base, Turkish opium is easily 
smuggled to Marseille or, increasingly, 
through West Germany, most often 
aboard sealed trucks, which, under Eu- 
ropean customs agreements, are usually 
waved past border posts without even 
a cursory inspection. The morphine 
base is processed in clandestine labo- 
ratories, and the finished heroin reach- 
es wholesalers in the U.S. aboard planes 
or ships arriving in Montreal or New 
York. Since 1969, increasing amounts 
have also been shipped via Corsican and 
Italian middlemen in Montevideo, Bue- 
nos Aires—or Auguste Ricord’s Asun- 
cién. The economics of the trade are 
such that the professional trafficker is 
usually assured of great profit—and 
power. Along the various steps from 
Turkish farm, where enough opium to 
produce a “key” (kilo) of heroin can be 
bought for $22, to New York market, 
the value of a key rises dramatically 


$5,000 
$10,000 
$22,000 
$220,000 


Atthe labs in Marseille 
On arrival in New York 
On the wholesale market 
On the street 


No Alarm. The Administration's 
strategy has been to try to pinch off the 
drug routes before they reach New 
York, Miami or the Mexican border, 
the main U.S. entry points. The effort in- 
volves long, Le Carré-style work by doz- 
ens of globe-ranging narcotics agents, 
as well as diplomatic pressure on 57 
countries that are concerned with the 
trade in one way or another. But the ef- 
fort has been frustrating. Many govern- 
ments are not particularly receptive to 
U.S. pleas for cooperation and, as the 
Cabinet Committee report wryly ob- 
serves, they are “regularly and skillful- 
ly exploited by the illicit international 
trafficker.” The report unhappily notes 
that in Burma, where the annual opi- 
um harvest comes to a hefty 400 tons, 
the narcotics trade is “not viewed with 
great alarm.” Authorities in Pakistan 
prefer to act as if their country’s opi- 
um output, which runs as high as 170 
tons a year, is really “quite small.” 

The U.S.’s one big success, Turkey, 
may turn out to be discouragingly hol- 
low. In return for $35 million in various 
subsidies, Turkey agreed to curb the cul- 
tivation of opium after the 1972 crop 
was harvested. The Administration felt 
that it had achieved a “breakthrough” 
because the 80 tons of illicit opium pro- 
duced by Turkish farmers last year pro- 
duced 80% of the heroin entering the 
U.S. market. But now there are worries 
that the curb may be ineffective, in view 
of the large supplies of opium that can- 
ny Turkish smugglers are rumored to 
have begun to stockpile long ago. 
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Moreover, there is a growing real- 
ization that drug traffickers can draw on 
ample surpluses in the total worldwide 
illicit production of opium—1!,200 tons 
last year, enough to supply the U.S. mar- 
ket many times over. India, Pakistan 
and Afghanistan grow some 360 tons of 
illegal opium each year, most of which 
at present goes to Iran. The “Golden 
Triangle” of Burma, Thailand and Laos 
is the largest single opium-producing 
area (700 tons a year). Dealers there 
have been supplying U.S. troops in 
South Viet Nam, and it is open to ques- 
tion, the report notes, whether they will 
accept the loss of income brought about 
by U.S. withdrawal, or try to invade the 
American market. Then there is the 
worrisome fact that to be cultivated 
profitably, the opium poppy needs only 
a warm climate and cheap labor. Poppy 
plantings have recently been spotted in 
Costa Rica and high in the Andes in Ec- 
uador and Peru 


MOROCCO 


Et Tu, Oufkir? 


Morocco’s King Hassan II is today 
the only monarch in North Africa swept 
by the winds of socialism. Just over a 
year ago, he narrowly escaped when dis 
sident army cadets invaded his birthday 
party with machine guns, rockets and 
mortars and killed 92 guests. Last week 
Hassan had another miraculous escape 

this time from his own air force 

The King was flying home from a 
three-week visit to France and his Boe- 
ing 727 jetliner was just descending to 
begin the approach into Rabat airport 
when three American-made F-5 Free- 
dom Fighters of the Moroccan air force 
flew out to meet it. Suddenly, the aer- 
ial escort opened fire with rockets and 
machine guns on the royal plane. Af- 
ter two passes they had damaged the 
cockpit, cut hydraulic lines, smashed 
instruments and blown out a rear door 
As Prince Moulay Abdullah, the King’s 
brother related later, the quick-think- 
ing Hassan called the attacking pilots 
on the airliner'’s radio and told them 
that he was the flight engineer. The 
King was “mortally wounded,” he said, 
and the airliner’s two pilots were dead; 
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he would attempt a landing at Rabat 

The air force pilots obligingly es- 
corted the plane down to the airfield, 
where it landed safely with two of its 
three engines out of action. Calmly, the 
King reviewed the honor guard, chat- 
ted with Cabinet ministers and waiting 
foreign diplomats. Also waiting was 
Hassan’s Defense Minister, General 
Mohammed Oufkir, 52. Ruthless, his 
eyes always hidden by dark glasses, 
Oufkir for more than a decade had been 
considered the strongest prop of the 
Moroccan monarchy. He gained inter- 
national notoriety in 1965 for his role 
in the Paris kidnaping and presumed 
murder of the Moroccan Leftist Mehdi 
Ben Barka: a French court convicted 
Oufkir in absentia of the crime 

This day, shortly before the crippled 
plane landed, Oufkir had been sum- 
moned to the telephone at the airport 
control tower. What was said over the 
phone was not revealed. But shortly af- 
ter the King, with three of his four chil- 
dren, had sped away to his summer pal- 
ace in a small black Renault-16, a 
Moroccan air force jet made four pass- 
es at the field, shooting up cars, scat- 
tering the honor guard, killing eight peo- 
ple and wounding 47. But once again, 
Hassan had escaped totally unscathed 

Elsewhere, loyal officers were mov- 
ing fast to take the situation in hand 
Kenitra Air Base (where some 700 
American Air Force advisers and their 
families are stationed) was surrounded 
The Moroccan base commander, Ma- 
jor Kouera el Ouafi, 35, parachuted 
from his F-5 and was arrested. Five oth- 
er airmen fled in a helicopter to Gibral- 
tar. The British turned them over to Mo- 
roccan authorities two days later. At the 
same time, hundreds of airmen at Ken- 
itra were placed under arrest 

The morning after the abortive 
coup, when calm had apparently re- 
turned to the capital, Morocco was 
shaken with the official announcement 
that cight hours after the attack on the 
royal plane, Oufkir had shot himself in 
the head at the King’s palace at Skhi- 
rat. When word first broke, speculation 
was that he might have done so out of 
a sense of disgrace at having failed to 
prevent the revolt. Not so, charged In- 
terior Minister Mohammed Benhima, 
revealing that one of the Gibraltar fu- 
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CARS DAMAGED BY STRAFING AT RABAT AIRPORT 


gitives had implicated Oufkir. “It was 
a suicide of treachery.” he said, “not a 
suicide of loyalty.” 

Later, Moroccan sources said that 
Oufkir's plan had been to kill not only 
the King but his heirs as well. The King’s 
plane was to have been shot down over 
water, thus appearing to be an accident 
What about the phone call at the air- 
port control tower? Presumably at that 
point Oufkir had realized that his plot 
had failed and he ordered the jets to 
strafe the King on the ground 

The unsuccessful coup underscores 
the growing unpopularity of Hassan’s 
regime. The King’s appearance on mov- 
ie screens evokes catcalls and gibes. Stu- 
dents brazenly parade donkeys labeled 
“King Hassan” through the streets 
Charges abound of corruption in high 
places, authoritarianism and nepotism 
favoring an Arab elite in a predom- 
inantly Berber community. The mil- 
itary, which holds the only organized 
power in a country where factionalism 
among rival parties and labor unions 
has dissipated the political opposition, 
is demonstrably coup-happy. After the 
even bloodier attempt on his life last 
year, Hassan moved to initiate reforms 
Obviously, he has not moved rapidly 
enough 
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NUDE FAMILY BATHING 


A whole new Baedeker of unprecedented pollution, prices, crowding and exposure of skin. 


EUROPE 


The Naked and the Med 


A L of Paris seemed to be en va- 
cances, and the city belonged to the 
tourists; Rome was closed down for fer- 
ragésto, Italy's best-loved annual hol- 
iday; Bonn seemed a smaller town in 
Germany than ever. Where had all the 
Europeans gone? They had taken to the 
roads and beaches, turning the Riviera 
into an ever more delirious nightmare 
of traffic jams and suntan oil 

August, in short, is Europe's most 
grueling month, when by custom almost 
everyone on the Continent goes on 
vacation at the same time. If official es- 
timates are to be believed, fully half of 
West Germany's 59 million people are 
away from their homes. More than 
50% of these have left Germany for 
Austria, Italy, Spain, Yugoslavia and 
other points south; 29 flights a week 
arrive in Majorca from Germany. Half 
of The Netherlands’ 13 million people 
are out of their country. Some 22 mil- 











lion Frenchmen (46% of the popula- 
tion) continue to insist upon their 
August vacation despite government 
plaints that the country can no longer 
afford its annual month-long paralysis 
The number of Europeans on the 
road, on the rails or in the air this sum- 
mer has reached a record 75 million, tri- 
ple the level of 15 years ago. Largely 
because much of Europe was beset by 
the wettest and coldest July in a decade 
—the worst in France in 90 years—the 
hordes have been moving south to the 
Mediterranean in greater numbers and 
later in the summer than ever before 
This year’s migration to the Med has 
already produced its own new Baedeker 
of unprecedented pollution, prices, 
crowding and—less trying of course 
—exposure of skin to sun (see map) 
Cost? A few venturesome Italians have 
discovered that a 15-day tour of East- 
ern Europe and Russia can be cheaper 


than two weeks at the messy beaches 
of Fregene, a popular resort near Rome 
Pollution? The French have taken pains 
to clean up their beaches; however, the 
Mediterranean around Spain and some 
parts of Italy has become a mixture of 
urban and industrial effluents 

Crowds? On Ibiza, the neighbors of 
Hughes-Hoax Author Clifford Irving 
can blame him for making the island a 
household name; it has become so 
crowded that some travelers sleep in 
cars or on the roadsides. On the Greek 
island of los, police no longer allow the 
young knapsack-setters who arrive by 
the boatload every summer to camp on 
the beaches. Reason: there were so 
many kids and so few sanitary facili- 
ties that officials feared an outbreak of 
disease 

So far, however, only nudity has 
reached epidemic proportions. The 
monokini, which first appeared in St 
Tropez two years ago has spread this 
year to the beaches of tonier Antibes 
Juan-les-Pins and Sardinia. By now the 
fad has become so familiar that Le Figa- 
ro's food critic has commented that “a 
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The following to be read in plain language 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
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As the specialist bank for international 
businessmen, we have to provide our 
services wherever they're most needed. 
Naturally, we're in the major financial 
capitals of the world; but fori importers and 
exporters in many countrics, it’s just as im- 
portant that we should also be down at the 
ports. 
[=] So we are. Our representation 
extends to no less than 101 ports 
around the globe, enabling us to provide 
a faster and more efficient service —arrang- 
ing buyer and seller credits, acceptances 
and guarantees; handling routine shipping 
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PORTS AROUND 


THE WORLD 





documentation; and speeding the clearance 


and onward transmission of the goods 
themselves. 

We're specialists. So the banking and 

allied facilities we offer are advanced 
and convenient —as many people have 
found out already. 

We're an integrated banking net- 

work. So you can expect the same 
quick proce: -dures and high standards of 
efficiency everywhere we operate. 

And we have more overseas offices 

than any other bank in the world. So 
we can often replace a whole team of 
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banks —saving you time, trouble and moncy. 
The two fl: ags above, in case you 
ti were wondering, mean “Where are 
you bound?”, No matter where in the world 
it is, the chances are that we can smooth 
your path and spee >d your progress. Because 
for the world of international business, 
Barclays International provides a world 


of banking. 
BARCLAYS 
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Head Office 
54 Lombard Street, London EC3P 3AH 














Heavy-duty Clarklift off-load tainers for Atlantic shipper 






In 56 countries, 
Clark Equipment 
gets things moving. 


And Clark know-how keeps things moving. With fast 
Flexible financing plans. 








Buchanan, Michigan 49107 


Clark, Ciarbtitt, Awstin Western, Brows, lime, Malroe, Michigen, Ranger oad Tyler ore wodemerty of Clark Equipment Company. 
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The real 


Cultures which see no further 
than themselves bear the seeds 
of their own destruction 


The ideal To the degree that people believe their 
solutions are the only ones, they begin to 
We must recognize that other cultures can limit themselves and their futures 


help us as much as we could help them 
Now, more than ever before, we have the 
opportunity to understand others and to 
profit from their knowledge. Because for 
the first time in history worldwide 
communications make it impossible for 
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any culture to isolate itself to the degree 
it can believe it has all the answers 


We have some answers. Other cultures 
have answers to problems we face now 
We must ask them to help us—as we 
help them 
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breast leaning into a local salad ts as re- 
moved from sexuality as a nose, an ear 
or a heel bone.” 

Total nudity meantime has become 
a mass phenomenon. So many French- 
men want to spend their vacations au 
naturel that the government has turned 
over to them most of Cap d'Agde. one 
of seven resort centers being developed 
along the “new Riviera” between Mar- 
seille and the Spanish border. The 
Fountainebleau of the bare set is Port 
Ambonne. a year-old, $4,000,000 com- 
plex on the Cap d'Agde, which has its 
own yacht basin and supermarket for 
nudists. Families have paid up to $26,- 
000 for two- or three-room condomin- 
iums in an amphitheater-shaped apart- 
ment tower that curves around a nude- 
swimming pool. So far this year, some 
25,000 nudists, about half of them for- 
eigners, have visited the complex for a 
few carefree days of freedom from the 
world of those whom they refer to with 
mild contempt as “les textiles.” 

Hard Labor. Even Communist Yu- 
goslavia now has a string of nudist 
camps along the Adriatic Coast for the 
benefit of foreign tourists. Earlier this 
month it also played host to the 13th 
World Congress of Naturalists, though 
not without a bit of embarrassment. The 
Croatian Minister for Tourism angrily 
canceled an appearance at the congress 
when informed that he was expected 
to show up in the buff 

For the more or less clothed, one 
beach in particular belongs to all of Eu- 
rope, and all of Europe seems to de- 
scend upon it in August. That is the 25 
miles of broad sandy coast on either side 
of Rimini, part of Italy's Adriatic Riv- 
iera. The cost can be modest—$10 a 
day buys a room and meals—for those 
willing to holiday amid beach umbrellas 
ten to 30 rows deep. Some Italians who 
are compelled to take their vacations 
in the August crush have characterized 
them as holidays at hard labor. After 
the vacationer has fought the battle of 
the traffic, train or plane, staked out a 
place on the beach, paid for each um- 
brella and chair, made a scene to get 
the rooms he booked months ago and 
then been kept awake by the roar of 
motorcycles and rock groups, he might 
well consider himself more oppressed 
than he was in the city 

Then why does the custom of Au- 
gust vacations persist? Partly it is sheer 
habit, but partly also the crush begins 
with the large industries, whose man- 
agers claim that only by shutting down 
altogether can major maintenance be 
done and everyone be given a holiday 
without an unacceptable slowdown of 
the assembly lines. After the factories 
close, a whole chain of related busi- 
nesses follows suit. Then the food, cloth- 
ing and other industries schedule their 
vacations for the “dead” period. Even 
so, Europeans seem in no hurry to 
change. When Italian workers were re- 
cently polled on their vacation pref- 
erences, almost 80% said that they 
would choose August 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 


Indiscriminate Terror 


Michael McGuigan, 19, a Catholic 
high school student, had a summer job 
at the Abercorn Bar in the center of Bel- 
fast. One night last month he invited a 
Protestant waitress for a drink, and then 
around 3 a.m. offered to take her home 
in a taxi. On his way back from the Prot- 
estant area in which she lived, the taxi 
was stopped by three men and Michael 
was taken “shaking from head to toe” 
to a nearby house. “For the next hour 
they kept asking me who was my com- 
mander, what was the number of my 
platoon, and so on,” he recalls. “I be- 
lieve they mistook me for one of the Ar- 
doyne district McGuigans, who are a 
big I.R.A. family.” The men took off 
his high-topped boots and hit him over 
the head with the heels until blood 
poured from his wounds, then stripped 
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Michael McGuigan is now recov- 
ering in a Belfast hospital, one of the 
few survivors of a wave of terrorist mur- 
ders that has caught Ulster in a grip of 
fear and fanned the flames of sectarian 
hatred. Often overshadowed by the 
more spectacular bombings and shoot- 
outs between soldiers and the L.R.A., the 
slayings are in a way more frightening 
because of their seemingly random na- 
ture. Police say that in most of the cases 
there is no apparent motive “other than 
the fact that the victim was a Protes- 
tant or a Catholic in the wrong place at 
the wrong time.” During what police 
now call the “mad month” of July, 37 
bullet-riddled victims, some of them 
mutilated, others scarred and burned 
beyond recognition, were found in al- 
leys or open fields. Twenty were Cath- 
olic, 17 Protestant 

Last week, after two more bodies 
had been found, British officials offered 
a $125,000 reward to reinforce the ef- 





POLICE CARRYING BODY FOUND AT A BELFAST CRICKET CLUB 
All the more frightening because it is all so random. 


him to the waist and ran the barrels of 
their pistols up and down his spine. 

Then McGuigan was taken to 
another house, where hooded men 
punched and beat him almost senseless 
“| believe that you're not in the LR.A.,” 
one of them whispered to him, “but the 
others want you executed.” Amid curs- 
es of “You Fenian bastard,” he was 
blindfolded and led to an open field. 
“Before shooting, they lifted my hood 
so I could see them,” he says. “One of 
the men held an old revolver, the other 
one a pistol. Suddenly, I smelled noth- 
ing but gun smoke.” The yellow shirt 
he wore turned red with blood. He fell 
to the ground and tried to twist out of 
the way of the shots being pumped into 
his body. When he woke up later, he 
was alone in the field. Despite eight bul- 
lets in his legs, shoulder, intestines and 
groin, he managed to crawl to the road- 
side, where a passing motorist saw him 
and called an ambulance 


forts of a special task force of 100 de- 
tectives assigned to track down the kill- 
ers. Frank Wynn, 35, a Catholic from 
central Belfast, had been beaten before 
being shot through the head and his 
body dumped in a stolen car. In the gris- 
liest slaying yet, Thomas Madden, 48, 
also a Catholic, who worked as a night 
watchman, was completely disfigured 
by more than 40 knife wounds. Wheth- 
er in revenge or not, two unmasked gun- 
men later in the week walked into a 
Protestant bar and pumped a clip of au- 
tomatic pistol bullets into the chest of 
Bartender William Spence, 32 

Police suspect that some of the slay- 
ings are ordered by kangaroo courts that 
are settling scores between the I.R.A.’s 
feuding Provisional and Marxist-lining 
Official wings. Others have almost cer- 
tainly been carried out by extremists of 
the Protestant Ulster Defense Associ- 
ation. Catholics fear that U.D.A. assas- 
sins are seeking indiscriminate revenge 
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against anyone who happens to be Cath- 
olic. Militant Ulster Vanguard Leader 
William Craig recently told an Orange 
Order rally that in retaliating against 
LR.A. violence, “it will not be possible 
to choose between friend and foe in the 
Roman Catholic community.” 

But the fact that almost as many 
Protestants as Catholics have been 
killed—and that few of the victims had 
any connection with extremist organi- 
zations—has now led to fears that a ter- 
rorist gang of assassins, possibly psy- 
chopaths with no political connections, 
may be at work. One gang in the Prot- 
estant area, says Paddy Devlin, an M.P. 
for the Falls Road area in Belfast, is 
led by a “mad, dangerous man who uses 
a knife on many of his victims.” The 
killers operate at night, mostly on week- 
ends, often prowling in stolen cars or lis- 
tening in on taxi radios, and apparent- 
ly picking their victims by chance. 

Men have been shot in doorways of 
their homes or found tied and gagged, 
with bullets through their heads, in the 
trunks of burnt-out cars. Most have 
been mutilated or tortured. David Mc- 
Glenaghan, a mentally retarded youth 
of 15, was killed when gunmen invad- 
ed his home and shot him as he lay 
sleeping. Harry Russell, 23, a male 
nurse from Carrick-Fergus on the 
outskirts of Belfast, was found shot 
through the head in a back alley, cov- 
ered with torture marks and stab 
wounds, including a T for “Traitor” 
burned into his skin. 

The new violence, which took more 
lives than the bombings last month, 
has left Ulster residents benumbed. “I 
just wish somebody would teach me 
how to live again,” says Mrs. Malcolm 
Orr, “because I believe I have forgot- 
ten how.” The Orrs, a Protestant fam- 
ily, lost both their sons, aged 19 and 
20, on the same night in July. Their bod- 
ies were found piled on top of each 
other near a road leading to the air- 
port. The boys’ only possible crime was 
that one had a Catholic friend, the 
other a Catholic sweetheart. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The Golden Egg 


One of the major industries of Ge- 
neva—along with banking and watch- 
making—is the care and feeding of the 
European headquarters of the United 
Nations, which now includes five senior 
agencies, 20 international programs, 41 
annual conferences and 4,000 official 
meetings each year, all charged with 
carrying out the decisions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in New York City. The 
Swiss call it “the golden egg,” and with 
good reason. Since 1966, the combined 
budgets of the various organizations 
and agencies have doubled, swelling to 
$250 million annually, more than is 
spent by the U.N. in New York. The 
U.N.’s Geneva headquarters has in 
short become one of the greatest bu- 
reaucracies ever built, TIME Correspon- 
dent William McWhirter recently ex- 
plored it and sent this report: 


Every new idea that surfaces in the 
General Assembly seems to arrive in 
Geneva with its own subagency. It has 
been like the mighty unleashing of the 
deepest, darkest bureaucratic instincts 
of six continents, 132 countries and all 
the races of man, as if the only true 
law among nations has turned out to 
be Parkinson's. 

“There has been a terrible exten- 
sion,” admits Georges Palthey, a U.N 
official since 1945 and the assistant di- 
rector-general of the Geneva branch. 
“The general plan was to bring, as much 
as possible, services of a social and eco- 
nomic character to Geneva. That was 
the plan, but the implementation has 
been mishmash. We can say now that 
the U.N. in Geneva is dealing with all 
the possible problems on the planet, 
from the sea bed to space.” 

Such expanded responsibilities re- 
quire ever larger offices, and a massive 
$78.5 million building program is un- 
der way. A new wing of the Geneva Sec- 
retariat will open next month, doubling 
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the present space of the Palais des Na- 
tions; one of the Secretariat's prime re- 
sponsibilities is to keep the printing 
presses, which turn out more than 250 
million pages a year, running. Two steel- 
and-glass headquarters, for the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (ILO) and 
the International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU), and a 1,200-car garage are 
also being built. 

In addition to ILO and ITU, Geneva 
is the home of such prestigious U.N. 
agencies as the World Health Organi- 
zation (WHO), World Metcorological 
Organization (WMO), and the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). Last week the branch of the 
U.N. Children’s Fund (UNICEF), Paris- 
based since 1946, disclosed plans to 
move its headquarters to Geneva by 
next summer. Soon to come is a helter- 
skelter maze of smaller programs, rang- 
ing from the Office of the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (UNHCR), to the 
International Bureau for Declaration of 
Death, which identifies victims of civil 
wars and natural disasters, to the U.N 
Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD), which now has more mem- 
ber countries (142) than the U.N. itself, 

UNCTAD is a case study in prolif- 
eration. It began as a trade conference 
in 1964, mainly for the benefit of the 
less-developed nations, and has since 
held only three conferences, the last one 
a five-week affair last spring in Santia- 
go, Chile. So far, UNCTAD has written a 
convention recommending that devel- 
oping countries be given increased trade 
preferences, and in 1968 concluded an 
international sugar agreement. Though 
its record is modest, UNCTAD has its own 
secretary-general, external relations di- 
vision, office of administration, infor- 
mation unit, technical-assistance coor- 
dination unit, research division, trade 
expansion and economic integration di- 
vision, commodities division, manufac- 
tures division, invisibles and technology 
transfer division, trade with socialist 
countries division and a New York li- 
aison office—in all, a staff of 324. 

The U.N. agencies can of course 
point to a considerable record of ac- 
complishment. GATT ran the Kennedy 
round of trade talks. WHO operates on 
an unparalleled scale in virtually all ar- 
eas of health care. UNICEF provides 
broad assistance to developing nations, 
offering health and education services 
and job training for mothers and for 
children up to the age of 15. As a whole, 
the working bodies remain an invalu- 
able, irreplaceable collection point for 
information flowing between East and 
West and from the developed to the de- 
veloping nations 

Still, the agencies have become in- 
creasingly concerned about their own 
relevance and are furiously leaping 
from one new issue to the next. This 
year they are battling fiercely among 
themselves for pieces of such issues 
as environment, population, pollution, 
drugs and disease. “We have already 
studied occupational cancer very seri- 
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The comebackof Eddie Nelson 


He retired five years ago with a gold watch 
and anice little pension. He sold the watch last 
year and inflation has ground his nice little 
pension into a pittance. So Eddie's back at work. 

Washing dishes isn't so bad. The meals 
are good, and alonesome old man has someone 
to talk to. 

At Blue Shield, we're especially concerned 
about inflation because it affects the lives, and 
often the health, of nearly everyone. Including 
our 67 million subscribers. 

We're doing something. Working hard at 
finding new ways to contain health care costs so 








that our subscriber's health care dollar is worth 
more. Experimenting with new alternatives to 
deliver and finance health care to see if there's 
a better way. 

And we're grateful to all those helping us— 
concerned physicians, educators, civic leaders, 
labor leaders, businessmen and patients. 

We're not doing these things for profit. But 
because we're concerned. We don't just work 
for you. We are you. 


+) Blue Shield 


67 million concerned Americans 








CK A CARD, 
MY FRIEND. 


When our railroad started, back 

in 1850, it may have been a game 

of chance. But it wasn’t...it wasa 
sure bet. Hard work and dedication 
saw to that. Since then, we've 
concentrated on making the 
Milwaukee Road one of the best 

in the business. Last check 

showed us right on track. 


We've given you Carscope* the 
Know-it-allst the Roaring 90's? 
11 Western Gateways’ and 
finally Portland? 


So, next time our Sales 
Representative calls on you, tell him 
what service you need and he'll lay 
our cards on the table...face up. 


The Milwaukee Road. America’s 
resourceful railroad. 





*Carscope: Master detective who can locate your 
freight car in seconds 


*Know-it-alls: Ingenious computers which tell 
you the best plant sites on ourrailroad 
“Roaring 90's: All-piggyback and container 
trains between Chicago and the Twin Cities 


*11 Western Gateways. Interchange points with 
another railroad 


*Portland Served by the Milwaukee 

























THE WORLD 


ously,” says an ILO spokesman. “In the 
fall we will discuss multinational com- 
panies. It will be a very big study. We 
are also very concerned about migrant 
workers. Do you know about migrant 
workers?” There is talk that next year 
the General Assembly may create a gen- 
eral protein fund, naming a special co- 
ordinator for protein. 

Usually, everyone ends up with a 
piece of everything. As a result, the 
agencies complain that they are spend- 
ing more and more of their time just 
consulting with one another. In the field 
of drug control there is the Division of 
Narcotic Drugs, the U.N. Fund for the 
Secretariat of International Narcotics 
Control Board and the newly created 
U.N. Fund for Drug Abuse Control. Re- 
cently, another new group of agencies 
has been started to coordinate special 
areas among the rival bodies 

In the meantime, each agency seems 
determined to establish its own indepen- 
dence not only from every other agen- 
cy but from the working apparatus of 
the U.N. as well. They have managed 
to free themselves from the Secretariat 
by making their annual budget and 
program reports accountable only to 
the General Assembly, which is not 
equipped to be an administrative body. 
They have built pint-sized superstruc- 
tures, asserting reasonably enough that 
it is better to be the director-general of 
a small fiefdom than a third assistant 
deputy in a larger one. Almost every 
agency, without any central coordina- 
tion, has also begun to run its own fund 
drives for voluntary contributions. This 
has become an effective device for se- 
curing further independence from the 
parent body while, in some cases, more 
than doubling an agency's budget. 

Worry. Only one Geneva agency 
has ever gone so far as to commit it- 
self to management analysis; the study 
was done by McKenzie & Co., a New 
York management consultant firm. The 
ILO, which was founded in 1919, is 
still a bit unnerved by the experience. 
“It left us a house divided between 
two cultures,” says an ILO administra- 
tor, “one following the new ways and 
the other continuing to do what it had 
always done. It also left us feeling that 
we aren't a family business any long- 
er. They asked us questions about 
what we thought our purpose was, what 
we thought our apparatus was supposed 
to accomplish and what we thought of 
our results, You don’t ask those kinds 
of questions in a family business, do 
you?” 

U.N. administrators spend consid- 
erable time worrying about the Gene- 
va problem, not the least because Kurt 
Waldheim, the Secretary-General, has 
made a point of giving it special atten- 
tion. But the U.N. has become almost 
powerless to impose itself upon the bud- 
gets, staffs or even programs of the var- 
ious agencies. One answer, in some 
minds, is to begin to centralize a good 
many U.N. functions, perhaps even 
working toward a common budget, but 
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that would mean taking back what has 
already been handed out—a political 
feat anywhere. Should Geneva become 
too cumbersome, however, U.N. offi- 
cials are now working on another pos- 
sible solution: the creation of another 
complex of scientific and technological 
agencies in Vienna. 


ITALY 


Femmes Fatales 


El Al's flight LY-444, bound for Tel 
Aviv, was ten minutes out of Rome last 
week when an explosion rocked the 
plane and flames came shooting up 
through the floor. “We are going to die!” 
someone screamed. “We will fall into 
the sea!” shouted another passenger. 
The blast had knocked a hole in the fu- 
selage and the plane lost altitude, but 
Captain Yehuda Fuks managed to head 
the Boeing 707 back to Rome. Auto- 
matic sprinkler equipment doused the 
fire, and a few minutes later the plane 
landed safely with its 140 passengers. 

The explosion was caused by a small 
time bomb hidden in a cassette player 
carried in the luggage compartment. 
The bomb had been timed to go off half 
an hour after takeoff, when the plane 
normally would have been flying in the 
rarefied atmosphere of 21,000 ft. The 
fact that the flight was 20 minutes late 
in leaving and had not attained its cruis- 
ing altitude probably saved the passen- 
gers and crew; at a higher altitude sud- 
den decompression might have caused 
the plane to disintegrate. Also, El Al's 
707s have been equipped with rein- 
forced cargo compartments. 

Italian police traced the cassette 
player to two 18-year-old British girls, 
Ruth Watkin and Audrey Walton, who 
told a classic story of what not to do 
when in Rome. One afternoon shortly 
after they arrived, they said, they had 
been standing in the Piazza dei Cinque- 
cento, when two young men struck up 
a conversation with them. The pair, Ah- 
med Zaid and Ziad Hashan, both in 
their 20s, spoke excellent English and 
offered to show the girls around. 

For the next eleven days, said Ruth, 
“we lived like queens.” The youths took 
them to “all the best restaurants and 
nightclubs.” They went to the beach, 
where the girls took snapshots. Soon, 
Ruth and Audrey moved out of their 
pensione and into Zaid’s apartment. 
There they spent a lot of time listening 
to pop music on the pink Philips cas- 
sette machine. The youths told the girls 
they were Iranians, then changed it to 
Pakistanis and finally to Indians. “We 
never did find out exactly where they 
came from,” said Audrey. “The fact is 
we weren't asking too many questions.” 

One day Zaid and Hashan suggest- 
ed that they all go to Israel. The youths 
bought four tickets on El Al's Flight 
LY-444, then said that they could not 
make it that day but the girls should go 
ahead, and they would all meet later. 








AUDREY & RUTH AT PRESS CONFERENCE 


HASHAN & ZAID AFTER CAPTURE 
Too many trips to Yugoslavia. 





As a “present and a pledge of friend- 
ship,” they insisted that the girls take 
the cassette player, which meantime 
had been fitted with the bomb. 

Hashan saw them to the airport, 
where the girls submitted to El Al's cus- 
tomarily tight security. Zaid and Hash- 
an had told them not to declare the cas- 
sette as a gift because they would then 
have to pay a heavy tax. When security 
men asked them if they were carrying 
packages from or for anyone, the girls 
replied no. The cassette player was in a 
wicker basket, which El Al attendants 
would not allow in the cabin. But air- 
line employees placed it in a cardboard 
box and sent it to the cargo compart- 
ment. That simple precaution probably 
prevented considerable bloodshed. 

Italian police said that Zaid, because 
of frequent trips to Yugoslavia, was al- 
ready being watched but apparently not 
closely enough. Shortly after a news bul- 
letin on the explosion and the plane's 
safe return was broadcast, the pair fled 
the apartment. At week's end, after a 
citywide manhunt, the Arabs were 
picked up near the Via Veneto. They 
admitted all, said the police. “We never 
would have said they were terrorists,” 
insisted Audrey. “They were extremely 
kind. They were full of money, and they 
never spoke of politics. We couldn't be- 
lieve that two gentlemen so sweet, kind 
and elegant could have done such a 
thing.” Added Ruth: “We gave them all 
our friendship and affection, and in ex- 
change we could have died. Since last 
night we have lived in terror.” Their fear 
did not prevent them from selling their 
story to newspapers and _ television 
—and making new plans. Ruth said that 
she still intended to use her air ticket to 
Tel Aviv, but Audrey demurred. Said 
she: “I never want to get on another 
airplane.” 
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Plagued by another abscess caused 
by his gunshot wounds last May, 
Alabama Governor George C. Wallace 
underwent surgery in a Birmingham 
hospital. Surgeons reported that the op- 
eration had been completed “without 
complications,” that the Governor was 
fully awake and in good condition af- 
terward, and that there was no reason 
to believe the bullets had created any 
spreading infection 

. 

As if to prove that a handicap need 
not keep anyone out of action, Ethel Ken- 
nedy hobbled in on crutches—memento 
of a skiing accident five months ago—to 
watch 2,726 hopeful young competitors 
join in the National Special Olympics 
for retarded children in Los Angeles 
Among the other onlookers was the 
games’ founder, Eunice Kennedy Shri- 
ver, whose own sister Rosemary is re- 
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tarded. After appearances by Comedian 
Jonathan Winters and Actor Lorne 
Greene, the children raced, hurled soft- 
balls, tumbled on trampolines and shot 
basketballs. “We may not win,” re- 
marked one girl with the classic Olym- 
pic spirit, “but it’s all right if we do our 
best.” 
J 

Lady Chatterley’s Lover 1s, as ev- 
eryone knows, a novel about class con- 
flicts between the aristocracy and its ser- 
vants. In the course of writing it, 
however, D.H. Lawrence became preoc- 
cupied with certain delicate aspects of 
his subject, and by the time he finished 
his final draft, he had devoted so much 
attention to those aspects that no 
publisher in London wanted the honor 
of being prosecuted for the sale of 
pornography. Lawrence published the 
novel himself in 1928, and pirated 
editions soon swept the world, though 
it was not until 1959 that a copy could 
be sold legally in the U.S. Now, cour- 
tesy of Viking Press, Lawrence’s Amer- 
ican admirers will get a chance to read 
the saga of struggle, some 20,000 words 
longer than the familiar version, enti- 
tled John Thomas and Lady Jane. “\t 
has a great deal more material of so- 
cial interest,” says Critic Malcolm Cow- 
ley, “more class feeling, and I think in 
some ways | like it better.” 

: B 

A Playboy Club-Hotel seemed an 
unlikely place for a singing apostle of 
the Jesus movement, but the club’s man- 
agers were in an ecumenical mood, so 
there he was, Pat Boone himself, along 
with his wife and four daughters. “l 
couldn't disagree more with the Play- 
boy philosophy,” said Boone, “but if 
Playboy wants to pay us to come here 
and present our own philosophy, we'll 
come.” To a bemused but not unappre- 
ciative crowd at the bunny burrow in 
McAfee, N.J., Boone and his family 
held forth with songs, jokes and gospel 
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tunes. Afterward, while the singer was 
sitting alone in the VIP Room with his 
daughters, one patron wandered up and 
asked, “What's your wife going to think 
about you sitting here with four bun- 
nies?” Replied Boone: “They're not 
bunnies, ma’am, they're Boonies.” 
o 

Crooner Rudy Vallée, 7!, finally re- 
alized his heart's desire: to have a street 
named after him. The trouble was that 
the street he wanted his name on was 
the one that runs in front of his Hol- 
lywood home. He tried last year, but 
his neighbors on Pyramid Place made 
such a fuss that an embarrassed public 
works committee tabled the idea. In 
Lake Forest, Calif. some 360 miles 
from Hollywood, officials were more 
sympathetic to Rudy’s ambition. So now 
Lake Forest has a street called Rue de 
Vallée. The location: a trailer park 
Vallée was only moderately pleased by 
the honor. “I need that street about like 
I need another nose,” he said. Then he 
added a four-letter expletive that one 
would never have expected to hear from 
Rudy Vallée 

2 

With Candace Mossler Garrison, 
femme fatale is not an idle phrase. Af- 
ter her first marriage ended in divorce, 
her second, to Millionaire Jacques Moss- 
ler, ended in murder. Candy was acquit- 
ted of the deed, in a lurid trial featur- 
ing her affair with her young nephew 
and co-defendant, Mel Powers. Last 
week the butler found her third hus- 
band, an electrical contractor named 
Barnett Garrison, lying in a pool of 
blood outside Candy's Houston man- 
sion. He had fallen off the third-floor 
roof some time during the night. With 
brain damage, a broken hip, broken ribs 
and a collapsed lung, Garrison was in 
no condition to explain what he was do- 
ing on the roof in the wee hours with a 
pistol, ammunition and over a thousand 
dollars in his pocket. Neither was Can- 
dy. She was locked up in her bedroom, 
having hysterics. Police said it was ap- 
parently all an accident—just one of 
those things 
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WHIPLASH SCENE: A.B.A. PRESIDENT ROBERT MESERVE WITH CONVENTION STAR BOB HOPE 


Panorama of Defects 


The men who milled through the 
San Francisco Hilton lobby last week 
seemed prototypical affluent Ameri- 
cans. Lawyers in town for the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s annual meeting 
—some 8,000 strong—they convention- 
eered in determinedly conventional 
fashion. Black ties came out for a din- 
ner dance complete with Bob Hope 
(“This would be a great place to get 
whiplash”). Outthrust hands took ad- 
vantage of the boundless cordiality of 
Lewis Powell, former A.B.A. president, 
and clients might later be told, “I 
was chatting last summer with Justice 
Powell . 

All in all, it might have been a bliss- 
ful, tax-deductible working vacation 
—if only so many of the speakers had 
not kept repeating that the legal profes- 
sion is in a bit of a jam. Washington At- 
torney Charles Rhyne, also a former 
A.B.A. president, pronounced the meet- 
ing “a panorama of the defects and de- 
ficiencies in American justice.” 

Chief Justice Warren Burger 
opened the panorama with his now- 
annual “state of the judiciary” address 
and drew grunts of amazement as he 
reeled off figures on the “explosion of 
litigation” that is engulfing U.S. courts 
In the Supreme Court, he reported, the 
same total of nine men who considered 
2,400 cases in 1962 confronted more 
than 4,500 last year. Burger proposed, 
among other things, that all new laws 
opening new avenues of litigation carry 
a “court-impact statement,” which 
would assess the increased judicial ef- 
forts required by the new legislation 

After that, lawyers trundling from 
session to session heard a dismal litany 
of problems ranging from continuing 
prejudice against women and blacks to 
the new right of indigents to get free 
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counsel for misdemeanor charges. The 
most widespread gloom at the meeting 
came from the constantly discussed 
threat of no-fault automobile-liability 
insurance (and the end of the billion- 
dollar collision litigation business). The 
A.B.A.’s House of Delegates staunchly 
reiterated its opposition to the basic idea 
but hopefully proposed a compromise: 
mandatory automobile liability insur- 
ance, which would pay up to $2,000 to 
each individual covered, regardless of 
fault. It claimed this “would cover the 
total economic losses sustained by near- 
ly 95% of traffic accident victims.” 

The likely loss of income to lawyers 
that no-fault insurance would cause, 
combined with competition from newly 
graduated lawyers (30,000 annually by 
1974), gave added impetus to an idea 
that was thought heretical a few years 
ago: Blue Cross-style insurance plans 
covering the average citizen's legal 
costs, from a home purchase to a di- 
vorce. “The public interest, as well as 
the lawyer's pocketbook, is at stake,” 
said new A.B.A. President Robert Me- 
serve. “To put the matter bluntly, we 
need the business and the clients.” 


Who Rates Whom? 


Appearing every year in five gigan- 
tic tan volumes of more than 3,000 
pages each, and selling for a handsome 
price of $85, the Martindale-Hubbell 
Law Directory is to the legal profession 
a combination of Who's Who and Stan- 
dard & Poor's, with perhaps a touch of 
the Social Register. Since 1868, it has 
undertaken not only to list every mem- 
ber of the bar in the U.S. and Canada, 
but also to rate many of them from c to 
a (for “legal ability,” based in part on 
years of practice), plus an occasional 
and mysterious v (for “very highly” rec- 
ommended). In some cases it also pub- 
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lishes an attorney's “estimated worth” 
(from 7 for “under $5,000” to | for 
“over $100,000"), and tells whether he 
pays his bills promptly. 

Not to be rated at all can be an ag- 
gravation, according to Israel Steingold, 
68, a successful lawyer in Norfolk, Va., 
and long a leading member of the 
American Trial Lawyers Association 
Not long ago, Steingold was grumbling 
to a friend that the lack of a rating had 
cost him a client, since people looking 
for out-of-town lawyers tend to check 
the entries in Martindale-Hubbell. 
Steingold was grumbling to the right 
man: Melvin Belli, free-swinging cru- 
sader against every variety of tort. Belli 
promptly filed a class-action suit against 
Martindale-Hubbell on behalf of Stein- 
gold and all other non-rated lawyers (a 
group that includes Belli himself). His 
demand: $2,000,000. 

“The money just makes it interest- 
ing,” said Belli, “but I've been sore at 
Martindale-Hubbell for years.” At the 
heart of Belli’s charge is the question of 
how Martindale-Hubbell compiles its 
ratings. According to his complaint, the 
firm sends out confidential question- 
naires from its headquarters in Summit, 
N.J., to already-rated attorneys in an ap- 
plicant’s area. Belli argues that this sys- 
tem creates “a self-perpetuating trust” 
that favors “a small, silk-stocking, 
knickerbocker, split-fee club of inept 
commercial lawyers,” and discriminates 
against “far more capable young law- 
yers who are not yet involved with the 
Establishment.” To support his conten- 
tion, Belli cites the fact that although the 
A.B.A. canons of ethics forbid lawyers 
to advertise, the A.B.A. has permitted 
firms and individual lawyers to take ads 
in any approved law list; Martindale- 
Hubbell is the only such approved list 
that bestows ratings. All of this, says 
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THE LAW 


Belli, violates antitrust rules and de- 
fames outsiders. 

In Summit, Martindale-Hubbell an- 
swered questions about its methods with 
a discreet and noncommittal silence. 


Where Is Arsenic Lilly? 


Arsenic Lilly—to use the name by 
which some doctors call her—is an at- 
tractive, dark-haired woman in her mid- 
dle 30s. She has a fatal way with men. 

In October of 1968, her husband 
was admitted to the University of Vir- 
ginia Hospital in Charlottesville for 
treatment of internal pains. After four 
days—with Lilly in faithful attendance 
at his bedside—he died. An autopsy 
showed acute gastric ulcers and hemor- 
rhaging of internal organs. 

Not long afterward, Lilly moved in 
with a carpenter, who also developed 
gastric problems and entered the same 
hospital. With Lilly once again in atten- 
dance, he finally grew so sick that all vis- 
itors were barred—whereupon he began 
improving. The doctors ran a battery of 
tests and discovered signs of arsenic, 
which, when administered in small dos- 
es over a period of time, produces symp- 
toms that can easily be mistaken for 
those of other ailments. Some of the or- 
gans from Lilly’s late husband were re- 
examined, and they also showed large 
amounts of the poison. 

The police questioned Lilly with the 
aid of a lie detector. She calmly denied 
everything and passed the test. Since 
there was insufficient evidence to hold 
her, she was allowed to go her way. 

Lilly next took up housekeeping for 
a 78-year-old retired real estate devel- 
oper, and predictably enough he was 
brought to University Hospital last De- 
cember with nausea, vomiting and a 
burning sensation in his hands. Lilly loy- 
ally visited the bedside, but a doctor in- 
volved in the earlier cases happened to 
spot her. She was dissuaded from fur- 
ther visits, and her employer recovered. 
Again police could find no evidence to 
prove that Lilly had ever bought or ad- 
ministered arsenic, so they brought no 
charges. Says a police lieutenant who in- 
vestigated Lilly: “All we had was hear- 
say and circumstantial evidence.” 

With the law apparently helpless, 
Dr. Lever Stewart and three colleagues 
decided to write up the case in the Vir- 
ginia Medical Monthly, to warn other 
physicians in the area to be on the look- 
out for arsenic poisoning. “She's a 
grade-A psychopath,” says Dr. Stewart. 
Passing the lie detector test was no prob- 
lem for her, “because to her it would 
mean nothing to lie.” 

At last report, Lilly was somewhere 
near West Palm Beach, Fla., using an 
alias and working as a housekeeper for 
arich retired couple. The Public Health 
Service has alerted state police and 
health authorities. “Looking at the evi- 
dence,” says Dr. Stewart, “there's no 
doubt in my mind that she killed her 
husband and tried the same thing with 
the other men. And she'll try it again.” 








Addicts at Work 


Plant manager, college registrar, 
pharmacy clerk, teletype operator, post- 
al worker, security officer and steel mill 
worker. These are but a handful of some 
60 types of jobs held by 95 New York 
City drug users who cooperated anon- 
ymously in a recent study of addicts at 
work. Their revelations confirm in de- 
tail what other studies have suggested: 
addicts on the payroll bring financial 
loss and widespread criminality to U.S. 
business and industry. 

Of the 95 subjects interviewed by 
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BEHAVIOR 


rush of euphoria undisturbed. This 
might last up to 20 minutes, They were 
careful to shoot only enough heroin to 
prevent withdrawal symptoms, not 
enough to get conspicuously high. If one 
began to nod, he moved around quick- 
ly to hide his drowsiness. If he was ques- 
tioned about odd behavior, the favorite 
excuse was fatigue from lack of sleep 
caused by family problems. Older ad- 
dicts also used the excuse of a hang- 
over from drinking: most employers 
and supervisors apparently can empa- 
thize with this condition and find it so- 
cially acceptable. On this ground, said 
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PSYCHOLOGIST LEVY (LEFT) WITH EX-ADDICT EMPLOYEES IN PLANNING SESSION 
A high degree of ignorance on the part of employers. 


the Manhattan-based Training for Liv- 
ing Institute,* 87 had been on heroin 
Three-fourths were male, half were 
black, one-fourth white, one-fourth 
Puerto Rican. Most had incomes in the 
$5,000 to $10,000 range. Among the 
91 who had taken drugs during work- 
ing hours, 48 had also sold them to other 
employees, 37 had stolen goods to sell 
on the outside, and 28 had stolen cash 
or checks. One man had forged and 
cashed an entire payroll. Although the 
average age of the subjects was only 23, 
they had already been on drugs for 
about six years. Says Psychologist Ste- 
phen Levy, T.F.L.’s research director: 
“It appears that more and more drug 
abusers are coming into the work force 
from high schools and colleges where 
they have been exposed to and partic- 
ipated in the academic drug scene.” 
The most remarkable revelation of 
the study is the ease with which addicts 
deceived their employers. They usually 
injected their heroin in the men’s room, 
where they could experience the initial 
*A private, nonprofit organization that teaches 


the skills of drug prevention and treatment to pro- 
fessionals and laymen 


one addict, his boss often sent him home 
to rest. 

Although 28 of the addicts had 
eventually been fired, not one employer 
gave drug abuse as the cause of dismiss- 
al. To Psychologist Levy, this indicates 
“a high degree of ignorance on the part 
of employers and supervisors about 
drug abuse on the work premises, an un- 
willingness to face up to the problem, 
or a combination of both.” 


Don’t Set a Thief to... 


When three new patrolmen were 
hired in a Chicago suburb, the police 
chief had an uneasy feeling that there 
was something wrong with one of them. 
So he sent all three for evaluation to a 
private firm called Government Person- 
nel Consultants in Oak Brook, Ill. 
where they were gone over by a psy- 
chologist and a lie-detector specialist. 
The chief's instincts were correct. The 
man whom he had suspected confessed 
that only a week before he was hired 
he had committed rape. The case was 
on the town’s list of unsolved crimes. 

On another occasion, G.P.C.’s psy- 
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chologist Alan Strand and polygraphist 
Robert Cormack delved into the char- 
acter and past of a suburban fireman 
who had been on the force for several 
years. He now wanted to transfer to the 
fire department in another town. They 
learned that he was an arsonist who had 
already set several fires. 

This month Strand and Cormack in- 
terviewed a man of 22, a candidate for 
a police force, who admitted to robbery, 
selling narcotics, shoplifting, vandalism 
and regular use of marijuana and pep 
pills. Asked, “How would you rate your- 
self in terms of honesty?”, he replied, 
“Above average,” and commented: “I 


get self-satisfaction when I'm being 
honest.” 
Sour Cream. These cases are 


typical of the 10% to 15% who are out- 
right criminals among the 5,000 appli- 
cants for police and fire work inter- 
viewed in five years by G-P.C. Those 
percentages seem remarkably high, but 
even more startling, Strand and Cor- 
mack have found that almost 50% of 
the applicants they screen are psycho- 
logically unsuited for the jobs they seek. 
Analysis of 400 candidates recently re- 
jected by the consultants showed that 
about 25% were turned down for emo- 
tional immaturity, almost as many for 
general instability, almost 20% as thrill 
seckers, and 9% for tendencies toward 
brutality. Virtually all these men had al- 
ready gone through written and oral 
tests and supposedly thorough back- 
ground checks before they got to 
G.P.C., and were about to be hired. Says 
Strand sardonically: “We get only the 
cream of the crop”—and two-thirds of 
it is sour. 

The contrast between these men and 
the Norman Rockwell stereotype of the 
burly, friendly cop on the corner is part- 
ly explained by both economic and so- 
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CORMACK GIVING LIE-DETECTOR TEST 
Concerned about brutality. 
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cial factors. A policeman’s job used to 
carry relatively high status and pay for 
working-class people. This is no longer 
so true. Among the unsuitable appli- 
cants seeking to fill the ranks are men 
whose ambition it is to enforce rigid law 
and order with gun or nightstick. And 
some men with a criminal bent figure 
that the safest place from which to op- 
erate—whether as burglars, child mo- 
lesters or firebugs—is from the sanctu- 
ary of a protective force 

Frank Answer. A candidate's day 
at G.P.C. begins with interviews on gen- 
eral background. which are designed 
also to get information about trustwor- 
thiness. Strand and Cormack have re- 
cently added the Dektor Psychological 
Stress Evaluator (TIME, June 19) to 
their battery of tests. The day ends with 
a polygraph session. “After this.” says 
Strand, “they feel that they've been 
through the mill.” 

Used separately, Strand and Cor- 
mack agree, either psychological or 
polygraphic testing is only 60° to 65% 
accurate; but the two combined score 
about 95% . The lie-detector test at the 
end of the evaluation ts seen as a threat, 
and encourages applicants to tell the 
truth in the written examinations; the 
psychologist’s oral probing reveals sen- 
sitive spots on which Polygraphist Cor- 
mack can concentrate. Significantly, 
most police departments use only one 
of the methods in their own screening 

“The thing we're most concerned 
about is brutality,” says Strand. “What's 
this person going to do when he has a 
gun and a big car?” One sheriff's po- 
liceman in a northern Chicago suburb, 
secking a transfer, supplied a frank 

though hardly typical—answer. He 
would take a suspect for a drive in his 
unmarked car and demand a full con- 
fession. If the confession was not forth- 
coming, he said, he would push the sus- 
pect out of the car and report that he 
had tried to escape from custody—at 
80 m.p.h. When the candidate admitted 
to the consultants that on at least one oc- 
casion he had carried out his threat, 
G.P.C. abruptly ended the interview 
The policeman did not get the transfer, 
but managed to keep his old job 





Genes and Depression 


Manic-depressive illness, or psycho- 
sis, is one of the most common and 
clearly defined, yet one of the most baf- 
fling of emotional disorders. The vic- 
tim may seem normal for months, then 
enter a period of mania in which, as 
one imaginative psychiatrist described 
it, he “comes in swinging from chan- 
deliers that aren't there.” Back to nor- 
mal for a while, he may next become 
depressed, sometimes suicidally 

Psychiatrists have argued for gen- 
erations about the cause of manic- 
depressive illness, although it is known 
to run in families. Is it “functional,” 
meaning that it is acquired as the re- 
sult of life experiences, or is it “or- 
ganic,” involving some abnormality in 
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FIEVE WITH PATIENTS’ FAMILY CHARTS 
Along with color blindness. 


the body’s biochemistry? Last week, 
at a conference in Copenhagen, a New 
York City team of researchers sug- 
gested that a tendency or predisposition 
to manic-depressive illness might be 
deeply rooted indeed: in the genes that 
determine heredity 

The suspected villain is the female 
or X chromosome, which carries hun- 
dreds of genetic instructions to offspring 
of both sexes. Three years ago, inves- 
tigators at Barnes Hospital in St. Louis 
reported “presumptive evidence” that 
an anomalous gene on the X chromo- 
some is associated with the emotional 
disorder. The new and more definite ev- 
idence comes from Dr. Ronald R. Fieve 
and colleagues at the Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical Center 

The evidence is admittedly indirect 
The Columbia researchers studied 19 
manic-depressive patients. In the fam- 
ilies of seven there was red-green color 
blindness, which is known to result 
from a defective gene on the X chro- 
mosome. The other twelve families dis- 
played the blood-group pattern known 
as Xg@, also transmitted on the X chro- 
mosome. The Mendelian pattern of in- 
heritance for both these traits is known 
Manic-depressive illness is associated 
with them, says Fieve. So the disorder 
is probably—in some cases, at least 
—transmitted by a nearby defective 
gene 

Fieve does not claim that his hy- 
pothesis accounts for all manic-depres- 
sive illness, or that all people with the 
abnormal gene will develop the emo- 
tional disorder in severe form. But with 
the refinement of testing for abnormal 
genes, it may eventually be possible to 
detect early in life those individuals in 
greatest danger of developing the ill- 
ness, and thus to treat them earlier and 
more effectively 
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TIME ESSAY 


Summer Gamesmanship 


AVOIDANCE 

With the exception of the common 
mosquito (Culex vulgaris), no warm- 
weather animal is as relentless as the 
Late-Summer Athlete (Hospes strenu- 
ous). As the calendar winds down to 
Labor Day, he (or she) coaxes col- 
leagues away from a leisurely meal, 
hauls them up from blankets in the sun 
and hammocks in the shade—all in the 
name of Sport. For the victim, no pest 
coil or 90-day collar will serve as re- 
pellent. No, the only proven method of 
defense is Summer Gamesmanship. 

CHESSMANSHIP. The late Stephen Pot- 
ter, Field Martial of Gamesmanship, 
conceived this classic chess ploy before 
Bobby Fischer pushed his first pawn. 
Challenged, the Summer Gamesman 
makes three random moves and resigns. 

Summer Gamesman: You're bound 
to take my bishop after 16 moves, un- 
less . . . unless . . . And even then I 
lose my castle three moves later. 

Opponent: Oh, yes. 

S.G.: Unless you sacrifice there, 
which, of course, you wouldn't. 

Opponent: No. 

S.G.; Pretty situation. Very pretty 
situation. Do you mind if I take a note 
of it? The Chess News usually publish- 
es any stuff I send them. 

So much for Potter. But with his 
death in 1969 it became necessary for 
disciples to develop Gamesmanship II. 

Resignmanship, of course, requires 
only the barest familiarity with the 
game. Those with some chess skills may 
prefer the Stertorous opening, said to 
have been used by Shakespeare: 


... And with alittle pin 
Bores through his castle wall, and 
farewell King! 
—Richard 11; Act 1, Scene 2 
The Summer Gamesman moves, 
then closes his eyes sagely. A light but 


perceptible snore begins deep in his 
throat. The Gamesman “awakes” with 
a Start and says: “Your move, isn’t it?” 
This gambit is as variable as the game it- 
self. It forces the Opponent to rush his 
moves and generally collapses his at- 
tack before the middle game. 

GUESTMANSHIP. Debuting guests of 
an athletic Host can be unbothered 
through Sept. 21 by using variations of 
the Substitute-Weapon Ploy. If the Host 
lives near a golf course, the Guest ar- 
rives sporting a vigorous smile —and a 
tennis racket. If the Host has his own os- 
tentatiously tended tennis court, the 
Guest arrives with a vigorous smile and 
an archery set. Note: exuberance is as 
important as the Substitute Weapon. 
This July, armed with the proper smile, 
a nonswimmer was able to approach the 
edge of his Host’s pool carrying a bow!l- 
ing ball. His words “but | thought you 
said. . .” have been adopted as the Of- 
ficial Excuse. 

HOSTMANSHIP. On the floor of the 
guest-room closet, the Host secrets a 
corrugated cardboard box full of an- 
cient trophies, medals and ribbons, pur- 
chased at local antique emporiums. The 
awards—the more tarnished the better 
—may be for floral arrangements or 
American Legion conventions; none 
needs have the Host’s name on it. As 
he shows the Guest around, the Sum- 
mer Gamesman opens the closet door, 

S.G.: Just put your things here 
—oops! (Swiftly spirits away open box.) 

Opponent: Are those yours? 

S.G.: Ancient history. Before | 
broke my patella. I. . . | thought you 
knew 


PARTICIPATION 

The foregoing presupposes a perva- 
sive sloth, a dedication to slumber and 
clear fluids of 80 proof and above. But 
there are those Summer Gamesmen 








Avoidmanship: The Substitute-Weapon Ploy. 


who look to late summer as Jim Ryun 
does to Munich. Here, avoidance is 
worthless, and winning, as Vince Lom- 
bardi noted, is not everything—it is the 
only thing. 

cour. As his opponent begins his 
backswing, the S.G. stealthily produces 
an 8-mm. camera and starts the whir 
of the machine. (The camera should be 
empty; actual film is bad form.) 

Opponent: What. . .? 

S.G. (with warmth): Do you mind 


if |. . . I've never seen an amateur's 
swing so... 1 don't know .. . so 
articulated, 


Either way, the Opponent, unglued 
by self-consciousness, should begin 
to slice by the fifth hole. Playing in a 
foursome demands a somewhat subtler 
technique. The S.G. immediately cul- 
tivates a friendship with the Opponent’s 
partner (a flirtation, if the partner is of 
the correct sex). Once the Opp makes a 
bad shot, the S.G. exchanges a sympa- 
thetic glance with the Opp’s partner. 
This should be accompanied by a sym- 
pathetic shrug or the whistling of two 
notes: 


SWIMMING. The aggressive player is 
marked on form and on mastery of the 
new strokes. Robert Benchley recom- 
mends two distinct styles: 

“The Navajo Twist: Rotate the en- 
tire body like a bobbin on the surface 
of the water, with elbows and knees 
bent. Spit while the mouth is on the up- 
side. Inhale when it is under. This 
doesn’t get you much of anywhere, but 
it irritates the other swimmers and 
makes it difficult for them to swim.” 
And: 

“The Lighthouse Churn: Just stand 
still, in water about up to your waist, 
and beat at the surface with your fists, 
snorting and spitting at the same time. 
This does nothing but make you con- 
spicuous but, after all, what is modern 
swimming for?” 

TENNIS (CLOTHESMANSHIP). Remem- 
ber, Hercules was undone when he put 
on the fatal shirt of Nessus the Centaur 
—a brilliant case of halfmanship. The 
S.G. must continually keep in mind the 
axiom “If you can’t volley, wear velvet 
socks.” Thus, if the Opp is dressed in 
the customary white shorts, shirt, sneak- 
ers, etc., the S.G. should appear in old 
suit pants (preferably pleated and 
cuffed), a button-down shirt and rubber- 
soled black loafers. Conversely, if the 
Opp appears in unusual attire, the S.G, 
must spring onto the court in an outfit 
that would shame Arthur Ashe. The an- 
nouncement “Tennis is like opera; if 
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Winmonship: The Whirring-Camera Gambit. 


you don’t dress for it, it lacks Occasion” 
is mandatory 

SERVEMANSHIP. The S.G. concen- 
trates on defense, recalling the words 
of the Bard 


"Tis mad idolatry 
To make the service greater tian 
the god 
—Troilus and Cressida 
Act Il, Scene 2 


On the Opp’s serve, the S.G. looks 
at his own left forearm. If the serve is 
“in.” the S.G. slaps his forearm mut- 
tering “Damn gnats.” (If the Opponent 
should serve “out,” the correct reply is 
“Out.”) 

VOLLEYMANSHIP. After winning a vig- 
orous volley, the S.G. should come up 
to the net and shout encouragement to 
the Opp. “It’s just a game, Fred,” said 
with a deprecatory little nod, can work 
wonders, especially if the Opp is named 
Fred. When the Opp wins a difficult vol- 
ley, the S.G. quickly produces and swal- 
lows two jellybeans. “Ragweed allergy” 
is the S.G.’s terse explanation. “Doctors 
[note plural] say I ought to lie down 
until it passes.” The S.G. then returns 
to the baseline muttering “Bunch of 
quacks” and sneezing violently 

WINMANSHIP. Upon winning the 


game, the S.G. thanks his opponent for 





Clothesmanship: “If you don’t dress, 


it lacks Occasion.” 
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“the workout,” which has put 
him in shape for the Man- 
itou Open. (There is no Man- 
itou Open.) 

LOSEMANSHIP. Upon a 
loss, the §.G. limps to the net 
and says “Twisted it in the 
first game.” He then laments 
that now he will not be able 
to make the Manitou Open. 

TWO EFFECTIVE EMERGENCY 
MEASURES. For all group 
sports involving a ball, the 
Summer Gamesman may 
wish to use the Shakespear- 
ean False Contusion. Stand- 
ing ten feet away from an op- 
posing player, the S.G. asks 
to see the ball. When the ball 
is tossed, he follows the in- 
structions of the Bard: 


This pitch, as ancient writers 
do report, doth defile; 
so doth the company thou kee pest 
Henry lV. Partl 
Act Il, Scene 4 


In other words, the S.G. reaches out 
—and drops the ball, shaking the fourth 
finger violently 

Opponent: What's the matter? 

S.G. (in an accusatory tone): 
Nothing. It's just [examining finger] 
going to wreak hell with my Goldberg 
variations 

The fact that Goldberg's is a del- 
icatessen and the variations are on a Sa- 
lami-and-cheese sandwich is irrelevant. 
Thereafter, when the S.G. makes a pass- 
able play, he mutters, “Pretty good for 
a harpsichordist.” 

Or the S.G. may employ the Calor- 
ic Intake Ploy: Several hours a day 
(where possible, before game time), the 
S.G. remarks that the Opp seems to have 
gained a little weight since last seen. If 
he (or she) has never been seen before, 
remark on the startling resemblance be- 
tween the silhouette of the Opp and the 
young Kate Smith or Jackie Gleason. 
The Opp will immediately begin diet- 
ing and by mid-afternoon will be dizzy 
and perhaps even faint during the game. 

There are, naturally, 
the thousand maneuvers and 
gambits available to the 
Summer Gamesman, but La- 
bor Day looms and, as 
Shakespeare has it 


If all the year were 
playing holidays, 
To sport would be as 
tedious as to work 
Henry lV, Partl; 
Act I, Scene 2 


Besides, come autumn, 
there is One-Upmanship, 
Lifemanship, Winemanship, 
Businessmanship and Woo- 
manship. And there is always 
Bardmanship. For quotes- 
men this is the week to get 
in shape for the Manitou 
Open 8 Stefan Kanfer 


Last year over 


4 million 
people stopped 


getting 
pushed around. 


They bought front-wheel 
drive cars that pulled 
instead of pushed them. 
And got better control 
and handling. 


These Renaults feature: 
Front-wheel drive 
Front dise brakes 

Independent front suspension 
Rack-and-pinion steering. Top 
speed 93 mph. Up to 30 mpg. 


The new Renault 15 Coupe —$3325* 


*Suggested price POE. Slightly higher 
on the West Coast. Freight, taxes, options 
and preparation additional 
Renault, Inc., 100 Sylvan Ave., Engle- 
wood Ciiffs, N.J. 07632. 





World's largest producer 
of front-wheel drive cars. 
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CO-EDITOR CARROLL & COVER OF “OU!'s* 
More units of eroticism without exploitation. 


Hefner’s Grandchild 


Playboy, like the studs it celebrates, 
seems ever in its prime. Hugh Hefner's 
middlebrow mélange of sex, pop soci- 
ology and fiction now sells nearly 
7,000,000 copies a month, and sets new 
records for advertising revenue with al- 
most every issue. This summer it 


spawned a German-language edition 
that is selling well. And yet... 

There seems to be an impression 
abroad that the magazine, like a jaded 
gigolo, has run out of new techniques 


» 


“ FIRST ISSUE 


that titillate. Even Richard Koff, as- 
sistant publisher of Playboy Enterpris- 
es, Inc., allows that “while Playboy still 
remains remarkably youthful, it has be- 
come sort of an institution.” A new gen- 
eration of readers has come along to 
whom Playboy seems neither revolu- 
tionary nor even risqué. Penthouse, 
begun in Britain, is an earthy and un- 
abashed imitator with a European ac- 
cent that has more than doubled its US. 
circulation to 2,000,000 in the past year. 
Penthouse Pets obviously glory in show- 
ing off their buxom bodies, moles and 
all, while Playboy's Playmates seem un- 
real, plasticized and antiseptic. Pent- 
house is pitched more heavily to the 
young, while one-third of Playboy's 
readership is now over 35. 

How to keep the kids? Hefner 
thinks that he knows. Enter, early in 
September, the first issue of his now, 
new monthly Oui. “We have a Playboy 
philosophy,” Hefner told TIME Corre- 
spondent Burton Pines, “but I don’t ex- 
pect that there will be a Oui philoso- 
phy. Oui will concentrate on the joy of 
living, while Playboy concentrates a tre- 
mendous amount of space on social 
problems Playboy is still me, but Oui 
not so much. In a way Playboy was my 
son, but Oui is a grandchild.” 

The distinction in gender between 
“son” and “grandchild” is not acciden- 
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tal. While Playboy is male-oriented, Oui 
is supposed to speak to both sexes. Eu- 
ropean stringers and photographers are 
contributing news and nudes from the 
Continent. As one of two co-editors, 
Hefner hired Jean-Louis Ginibre, 38, 
from Lui, France’s own answer to Play- 
boy. The other co-editor is Jon Carroll, 
28, a long-haired, full-bearded alumnus 
of Rolling Stone and former editor of 
the now defunct counterculture mag- 
azine Rags. “We will not be as polished 
as Playboy,” Carroll promised. “Cer- 
tainly there will be male nudity. We will 
want to turn on women as well 
as men. One of our central 
goals is to help facilitate com- 
munication between the sexes. 
We will have more units of 
eroticism than Playboy does 
—more pubic hair, or whatev- 
er the measure of eroticism is. 
We will see if we can make a 
magazine erotic without being 
exploitive.” 

Oui’s first issue does not 
succeed on that score. The cen- 
terfold is non-sexist in showing 
a man and woman in bed, but 
it is actually a copout; while 
she is fully exposed in strong 
light, he is in shadows and 
coyly covered with a sheet. 
Oui’s first effort is obviously 
for the boys. The graphics are 
good and reminiscent of Play- 
boy, the nudes largely Euro- 
pean and evocative of Pent- 
house. There are features on French 
wines and women, fashions in leather 
and rough-country motorbiking. The 
oddest item is a gross featurette that 
shows animals copulating. Overall, the 
first issue seems a bit sophomoric in 
its straining for sensuality. 

Unlike Playboy, Oui will concen- 
trate On young writers rather than big 
names. While Oui goes its less than 
weighty way, Playboy is undergoing 
some subtle changes, becoming both 
sexier and more serious. Its new exec- 
utive editor, up from the ranks, is Ar- 
thur Kretchmer, 31. Though only three 
years older than Carroll, Kretchmer 
seems of another generation—lithe, 
clean-shaven and as elegantly tailored 
as the men in the Playboy clothing ads, 
“The magazine has grown up.” said he, 
“We have a serious concern for the way 
the country is going, and a concern that 
we also entertain ourselves.” Thus Play- 
boy's August issue contains an uninhib- 
ited color act on the joys of sexual in- 
tercourse, and September's features a 
long section on the drug problem. 

Hugh Hefner, now 46 and the boss 
of a pleasure-products empire that has 
made him a millionaire 120 times over, 
sees both Oui and the changes in Play- 
boy as logical evolution: “Some of Play- 
boy's strengths are also its weaknesses. 
Almost 20 years have gone by since we 
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started Playboy. In that time, society 
has drastically changed—and continues 
to change. Playboy reflected something 
of that society and its stereotype of the 
male-female relationship. Oui won't be 
locked into those previous stereotypes.” 


Exit the Ombudsman 


The Washington Post, wrote Ben 
Bagdikian in a 1967 Columbia Journal- 
ism Review article, was then “within a 
lunge of greatness.” Bagdikian, an un- 
relenting liberal and one of the coun- 
try’s most thoughtful press critics, be- 
lieved that the Post, among other faults, 
too often let its own liberal view color 
its news coverage. 

Impressed, Post Publisher Katha- 
rine Graham wrote him a fan letter. 
Later the paper offered him a senior job. 
He rushed through a media-research 
program he had been doing in Califor- 
nia and came back east in 1970, first as 
the paper's assistant managing editor 
for national affairs and then, for the past 
year, as its “ombudsman.” The latter as- 
signment gave him a mandate to crit- 
icize—in print—the Post's perfor- 
mance, Last week Bagdikian, 52, 
abruptly resigned. Post management, he 
concluded, could not take the medicine 
it had asked him to administer. 

The first serious incident occurred 
last March, when Post executives grit- 
ted their teeth and published a long 
piece by Bagdikian sympathizing with 
charges by black staffers that the Post 
discriminated against them (TIME, 
April 10). The next month Bagdikian 
took part in a symposium in which he 
defended the Post against accusations 
of racist coverage. But he also suggest- 
ed that economic boycotts were the 
most effective way of influencing news- 
papers. Post Executive Editor Benjamin 
Bradlee interpreted this as disloyalty, 
demanded Bagdikian’s resignation, then 
tore it up after regaining his calm. 

As Bagdikian saw it, things were 
never the same afterward. Some of 
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Alas, how few of us have physical 
stamina and spiritual strength to don 
wet suit and mask and...armed only 
with harpoon and camera ... join sieek- 
muscled youths in exploration of 
Neptune's watery domain. But now, 
slightly breathless, and on terra firma, 
you may participate (at least 
vicariously) in romantic undersea 
exploits by donning HAVERDIVER 
WATCH. This remarkable Swiss time- 
piece features luminous dial, sweep- 
second, lapsed time indicator, calendar, 
steel body, tropical strap, and one 
lovingly positioned jewel. We list 
HAVERDIVER at $16.95, but today— 
swept up in a tide of good fellowship— 


it’s just $10.95...a laughable bargain. 


And that isn’t all: We'll also send 
you our color-full 64-page catalog and 
a $2 Gift Certificate. You may return 
HAVERDIVER in two weeks for full 
refund if not delighted (and still remain 
our friend). And it is guaranteed one 
year for manufacturer's defects 
(we repair or replace free, of course, 
only charge you for postage and 
handling). So, for a reliable, 
good looking watch that you don't have 
to take off in shower, bathtub, pool 
or sauna, and with which you may even 
gambol in Neptune's realm of 
mermaid, stingray and octopus, jot 
your name, address and zip on the 
margin, send us your check for $11.95 
($10.95 plus $1.00 for postage and 
insurance—feliow Californians please 
add another $.60 for our leader in 
Sacramento) and we shall float that 
HAVERDIVER right out to you. 


haverhills 


583 Washington, San Francisco 94111 


260-1 T0828 
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This advertisement is neither an otter to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus 


New Issue 


300,000 Shares 
VICTORIA STATION 


INCORPORATED 


Common Stock 


(without par value) 


Price $15 per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained trom any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualitied 
to act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Robertson, Colman & Siebel 


Lehman Brothers 


Salomon Brothers Smith, Barney & Co. 


Alex. Brown & Sons Faulkner, Dawkins & Sullivan 


G. H. Walker & Co. 


C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co. 
































...and go with Sports Illustrated Games! 


Why give your clients, customers and employees “the usual” 
this Christmas . . . when you can send them a gift both they and 
their families will enjoy all year long? A Sports Iliustrated Game. 


There's SI PRO FOOTBALL, which lets you be the quarterback 
of your favorite pro team .. . S|) MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL, 
our fast-playing baseball game based on the actual play-by-play 
of every Big League game. . . Si COLLEGE FOOTBALL, which 
lets you coach and quarterback 32 of the greatest college teams 
since 1960... DECATHLON, which challenges you to “break the 
World Record for the Decathlon” as you pit 7 all-time great 
athletes against each other in the 10 events of the decathlon... 
and HANDICAP GOLF, which lets you put your game to the test 
on a dream course that features 18 of the greatest golf holes in 
America, from the 1st at Merion to the 18th at Pebble Beach. 


Take your pick .. . and let us do the mailing to your lists. 
For information contact: 
Jordan Deutsch 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GAMES 


Box 1065, Darien, Conn. 06820 
203-655-7401 
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220F LITTLE BLOW 
HARD” moves astonishing 
amount of aw Plastic bledes 
can't hurt baby or pet. Hang 
or stand. 7" tall, 110V. 12.96 


285€ HAVERDIVER hes 
fine 1-jewe! Swiss movernent 
and is tested to 5 atm Un 
breekabte mam spring, tem- 
perature compensated haw 
spring, shock protected, 
luminous dial, sweep second 


FASTENER 
crmply crimps 

up to six sheets at 
the push of a lever 
Heavily chromed. 
Gift boxed. 7 


2168 TSURUG! KNIFE 
SET high carbon stamiess 
cutlery steel with compete 
a@ray of 5 razor-keen knives 


and sharpening steel In mag 


netized wood rack. 26.95. 
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202A MONACO WIND-UP 
SHAVER went to the Moon 
and kept Apotio Astronauts 
clean shaven in space. It's 
spring powered for smooth 
est, cleanest shave you ve ever 
had. 3-biade shaving heed 
gives you 72,000 cutting 
strokes per minute. 20.95. 


2028 MODEL ANATOMIQUE 
transparent deluxe. 22.95. 


2178 “FOR THIS | SPENT 
4 YEARS IN COLLEGE?” 
apron and pothoider set. So 
that's how you feel? Say it— 
you'll feet better! Set 5.00. 


havernills 


584 washington street. san francisco. callf. 94ill 


209E “DIG! MANPO” 

This new digital pedometer 
can be caliorated to your 
Stride. and grves instant read- 
out of how tar you ve 
watked. 9.95. 


219.) WEATHER STATION 
brass lucite spnere stands 

8% tall German quatity 
berometer thermometer 
hygrometer Stand, or sus 
pend like seteilite With 
bonus ‘Weether book. 32.95. 


584 Wasrengion 
San Francsco.Ca 94111 
(415) 981-5688 
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Name 
Address. 


222G BOWMAR 
ELECTRONIC 
CALCULATOR 

fits in shirt pocket 
(3x5x1". Performs 
arithmetic in milli 
seconds. Full float 
ing decimal, constant 
and continuous mut- 
tiptication/division. 
1 -digit read-out, re- 
chargeable better ies, 
usable on household 
current. Charger 
adapter. Travel case 


2368 HAVERSCOPE 
paim-sized mono- 
cular with two quick- 
change objective sys 
terns. 8x24 wide angle 
(8.2) and 6x18 super 
wide (11°) Coated 
erements, pinned 
prisms. Only 3% ozs. 


210U HAVERORYER. 
Use to dry or style, 
straighten end give 
body to new longer 
styles for men. With 
brush and comb 


Sales Tax (Calif. res.) 
Reguler postage & Ins. 


GUARANTEE: Is simple. You may return anything 
within two weeks of receipt for immediate credit 
or retund. No questions asked. You are the only 
judge! Parts and workmanship guaranteed one year 
tor manufacturer's detects (we repair or replace free, 
of course, only charge for postage and handling). 


TOTAL 
DD My Check is Enctosed. 
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his critical articles were spiked. This 
month, however, the Post published his 
story scalding the paper for running a 
picture that seemed to support charges 
that the U.S. was bombing dikes in 
North Viet Nam. The photo was five 
years old, a fact that the Post conceded 
a day later in a correction. Bagdikian 
felt less welcome than ever after that. 
When asked why Bagdikian was 
leaving, Bradlee replied, “Ask him. | 
don’t honestly know. It sounds crazy.” 
The parting seemed both sad and iron- 
ic. The Post is more willing than most 
publications to confess its sins, and 
Bradlee is seeking another ombudsman 
Bagdikian concedes the Post's relative 
virtue, but told TIME: “There's a feel- 
ing here that I should be loyal to the 
management. When they first put me 
in this job, they assured me that my first 
loyalty would be to the readers.” By re- 
turning to free-lance criticism, he will 
now have the full freedom that he 
craves. Doubtless he will write about 
the Post in the future; he still thinks it 
“not yet a great paper.” Only three are 
great in Bagdikian’s book, each in its 
own way: the New York Times, the 
Berkshire Eagle and Le Monde 


Second Sacking 


Robert Patterson has always been 
a reporter of some mystery. In his first 
stint on the San Francisco Examiner, 
he wrote a successful column under the 
pseudonym of Freddie Francisco. Trou- 
ble was, his record of past convictions 
(theft, attempted forgery) came to light, 
and the elder William Randolph Hearst 
fired him in 1949, Patterson drifted into 
ghostwriting and two more prison terms 
(bad checks, forgery) before the Exam- 
iner took him back in 1965. Now 65, 
he is unemployed again because of a 
trip to China that possibly never took 
place. 

Patterson covered China in the 
1930s. Last spring, from Hong Kong, 
he ostensibly entered the People’s Re- 
public and produced a five-part series 
that the paper front-paged. But did Pat- 
terson actually visit China this year? 
Paul Avery, a reporter at the rival 
Chronicle, heard a rumor to the con- 
trary. He read the Patterson articles 
closely and concluded that they con- 
tained no details that had not been re- 
ported earlier by others. Checking with 
several sources, Avery could find no rec- 
ord of Patterson's entry into China 
Word of Avery's digging got back to Ex- 
aminer Editor Ed Dooley, who con- 
fronted Patterson. When he could not 
prove that he had been to China, the 
paper ran a Page One box that dis- 
avowed his articles and announced his 
dismissal 

Last week Patterson said that he will 
make no effort to clear his name. But 
for the record, the old mystery man has 
amended his story: he did not get into 
China legally, as he originally reported, 
but rather smuggled himself in, spy- 
style, via Macao 
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Hip Harpsichordist 


Twenty minutes of Bach’s French 
Overture on the harpsichord. A pair of 
Bach sonatas with harpsichord accom- 
paniment. Some Mozart and some more 
Bach, this time grumbled out on a pipe 
organ. Such a program has always had 
its place in concert life, if only as a 
vaguely ennobling form of musical an- 
esthesia. But if anyone had suggested it 
to an impresario, he would have been 
shown, with gentle pity, to the street. 

That was before Anthony Newman 
came along. Last week, with just 
that program, Harpsichordist-Organist 
Newman not only sold out Manhattan's 
2,836-seat Philharmonic Hall to a most- 
ly young, blue-jeaned audience, but 
after nearly three hours, had them 
cheering for more. After Newman 
played Bach's Fantasia and Fugue in 
G Minor on the pedal harpsichord, he 
trotted onstage for a curtain call, shoul- 
ders hunched in a simian crouch, fold- 
ed his hands in a Zen gesture of thanks 
Grabbing his score from the harpsi- 
chord, he waved it over his head, sig- 
naled for quiet and asked, “How'd you 
like to hear the same piece on the or- 
gan?” When the audience roared, he 
clambered up to the organ and obliged. 
After his final scheduled piece, New- 
man announced, “We have to get out 
at 10:50. Those of you who want to, 
stay. I'll play Bach’s Klavieriibung un- 
til then.” As an afterthought he added, 
“Come on down front so you'll be near- 
er the music.” Hundreds did, sitting in 
front of the stage and in the aisles while 
Newman's hands and feet flew over his 
instrument's quadruple keyboard and 
pedals. 

Roman Candles. At 31, Newman 
has emerged as high priest of the harp- 
sichord, a turtlenecked Bachian mis- 
sionary not seen since the days of the 
late Wanda Landowska and Albert 
Schweitzer. Like Landowska, he plays 
with enormous verve and_ intense 
rhythm, sprinkling musical embellish- 
ments like roman candles being tossed 
from an express train. This startles those 
who learned their Bach straight, but 
Newman conquers the doubters with 
sheer personal conviction. There is 
something reminiscent of Schweitzer in 
the way Newman’s intellectual and re- 
ligious philosophy, Zen, permeates his 
music making and mesmerizes his 
youthful audiences. Even on the shrill 
organ at Philharmonic Hall, which at 
top volume sounds for all the world like 
a herd of angry Buicks, Newman is 
enormously compelling. 

Born in Los Angeles, Newman had 
a lawyer father and a mother who 
played the piano for enjoyment. At five, 
he says, “Bach just wildly turned me 
on.” As soon as his legs could reach the 
pedals, he took up the organ. After grad- 
uating from high school he studied in 





NEWMAN REHEARSING IN MANHATTAN 
From a whisper to a murmur. 


Paris with Nadia Boulanger and Alfred 
Cortot. A year later he went to New 
York for piano studies with Edith Op- 
pens, later won first prize for a solo 
organ piece in the Nice International 
Composition Competition, an M.A. in 
composition from Harvard and a doc- 
torate from Boston University. Still, it 
was his gifts as a performer that earned 
him a Columbia Records contract in 
1967 and dazzled the New York critics 
at a recital in 1971 (wrote the Times 
“A keyboard technician of staggering 
facility, on the scale of Horowitz"). 

Much as he loves the harpsichord, 
Newman became frustrated by the fail- 
ure of its quaint, rather tinkly sound to 
fill up big concert halls. “It’s like lis- 
tening to someone whisper for a long 
time,” he complained. “After a while, 
you stop listening.” The solution: am- 
plification so subtle as to be virtually un- 
detectable, but it does raise the instru- 
ment from a whisper to, say, a murmur 

With a wife, three children, a teach- 
ing schedule, recitals and a growing 
number of recordings, Newman finds 
little time to practice. No matter. With 
his facility. he can think about other 
things besides keyboard problems. As- 
trology, for example: Newman casts his 
own horoscope, usually refuses to per- 
form, record or even sign contracts un- 
less the planets are properly positioned 
Or communication, his prime concern 
“Ata rock concert the guy walks out, 
and the kids are already yelling, par- 
ticipating,” he says. “If they like it, they 
stand up and scream. In Beethoven's 
time they did the same thing. Where 
would that happen today?” That's easy 
—at an Anthony Newman concert 
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Springtime for Hitler 


It may all be Zero Mostel’s fault 
In the 1968 film The Producers, he 
played a zany impresario dedicated to 
Staging a Broadway musical called 
Springtime for Hitler, a rococo recount- 
ing of the good old days in the Thou- 
sand Year Reich. Against all expecta- 
tions, Mostel’s musical was a smash 
—which turns out to have been 
prophetic. In the entertainment world 
nowadays, Hitler's springtime does in- 
deed seem to have arrived. 

In London, the cameras are turn- 
ing on Hitler—The Last Ten Days, and 
Sir Alec Guinness, complete with tooth- 
brush mustache and special black hair 
piece, is playing the Fuhrer. A spoof 
on Hitler’s return, starring Peter Sel- 


GUINNESS IN FOHRERBUNKER 
Not too much snarling. 


lers, goes into production nextyear. Also 
scheduled is a film based on Inside the 
Third Reich, the autobiography of Al- 
bert Speer, Hitler's chief architect. Then 
there are the Hitler books, at least eight 
published so far this year in the U.S 
British television in recent months has 
unreeled three major reports on the 
Nazi era, and Carl Foreman is sketch- 
ing in the details of a 26-installment BBC 
series on Hitler 

The plot of the Sellers movie in- 
volves a campaign by The Phantom 
—yes, the comic-strip hero—to extract 
the 90-year-old Hitler (played by Sel- 
lers) from the jungles of South Amer- 
ica and bring him to justice. The cli- 
max: Adolf's appearance at London's 
Royal Albert Hall. The Speer bearers 
will be more sober. Sandy Lieberson, a 
partner in the British syndicate that 
owns screen rights to the book, says that 
while Hitler will figure in their movie 
they will eschew a name actor for the 
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role in order to avoid critical compar- 
isons between their Hitler and that of 
Sir Alec. 

Guinness has worked hard on Hit- 
lerian mannerisms: the walk, the deep, 
throaty voice, the oddly limp salute. He 
has studied newsreels, books and pho- 
tographs, even interviewed a survivor 
of those last days in the bunker. At that 
time, says Guinness, “Hitler was almost 
senile; at the age of 56, he was 70. He 
took pep pills, and at times he would 
have fits. At other times he would get 
the giggles. | try to convey that comic 
side. You know, he could be extremely 
childlike as well as childish.” 

Guinness’s script was written by 
Italian Screenwriter-Director Ennio de 
Concini, Maria Pia Fusco, and Austri- 
an Producer Wolfgang Reinhardt, son 
of famed Director Max Reinhardt. In 
persuading Guinness to take the part, 
De Concini recalls, “I told him I saw 
the last days in the bunker like floating 
into nowhere in a first-class jumbo jet 
You go into unreality, between life and 
death—der Fiihrer crying, Eva Braun 
dancing to Tea for Two, the Nazi em- 
pire falling into destruction. I wanted 
to film all this in the manner of an 
8-mm. movie.” 

Almost the only set for the movie 
is a replica of the Fiihrerbunker, com 
plete with German magazines of the pe 
riod and other authentic memorabilia 
Through it drift re-creations of the fa- 
miliar faces of three decades ago 
Braun, Martin Bormann, Joseph Goeb- 
bels and Alfred Jodl. In his scenes, 
Guinness strives for a balance between 
evil and humanity. “Once you start 
playing a person, it becomes unbeliev- 
able if you have him snarling all the 
time,” he says. “I try to indicate a cer- 
tain sympathy—the sympathy I have 
for a childish murderer like Macbeth.” 

Why the resurgence of interest in 
Hitler? The relative remoteness of the 
Hitler era, especially to the younger 
generation; the widespread fascination 
with violence and the banality of evil 

these would seem to be among the 
contributing factors. Guinness feels the 
condition of contemporary society may 
be part of it too. Says he: “The situ- 
ation in England—strikes every week, 
a decadent, yes decadent life, all these 
depressing things. People say, why not 
get someone else to sort it all out for 
them. In situations like this, it is always 
possible for a strong man to appear and 
be welcomed by so many people.” 


In Search of Frenzy 


During his Army physical, a psy- 
chiatrist inquired: “Do you think you 
can kill?” 

“I don't know about strangers,” re- 
plied the draftee. “But friends, yes.” 

For more than four decades, Oscar 
Levant slew his friends—with insults 
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LEVANT AT HOME IN BEVERLY HILLS 
Lap dog with rabies. 


wisecracks and backchat. When he died 
at 65 last week, Levant had become a 
Hollywood legend: the Oscar that no 
one could win 

It was an image that Levant nur- 
tured like a hothouse nightshade. The 
son of a Pittsburgh jeweler, he dropped 
out of high school at 15 to seek a con- 
cert pianist’s career in New York. He 
caromed from dance bands to luncheon 
orchestras, waiting for his big break 
Whenever opportunity knocked, Le- 
vant immediately bit its hand. Upon 
greeting George Gershwin, for exam 
ple, Oscar went Wilde: “George, if you 
had it to do all over again, would you 
fall in love with yourself?” 

The composer laughed off the insult 
—possibly because he saw worship in 
the puffy face of the speaker. Levant 
soon became a freeloading guest of 
George and Ira Gershwin until Leo- 
nore, Ira’s wife, ordered him out of the 
house. Levant rose, paused, then sat 
down. “I'm not going,” he told Leonore 
“Why?” “Because,” he mourned, “I 
have no place to go.” Oscar stayed an- 
other two years 

Eventually he found another place 
George S. Kaufman's. Mrs. Kaufman 
finally hinted: “I thought the servants 
were beginning to look at you peculiar- 
ly, and I know you haven't any money, 
so I gave them $5 and said it was from 
you.” Oscar exploded: “$5! You should 
have given them $10. Now they'll say 
I'm stingy.” 

It was a symbiotic relationship: Os- 
car and his hosts dined out on remarks 
like that. Levant swiftly became a fix- 
ture at Beverly Hills parties: the lap dog 
with rabies. Though he continued to 
play and compose (he once studied with 
Arnold Schénberg), Levant's musician- 
ship was never taken very seriously 
—except, of course, by Oscar. His 
classical composition had a sweet, de- 
rivative aura, reminiscent of movie 
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In Chicago's public schools 
under-achievers are achieving more 
with the help of a new teacher. 













», 3,000 inner-city elementary school children, out also helps the teacher plan future classroom work. 


















vi at | t a year behind in their schoolwork, got a Operating the Univac system costs Chicago $1 extra per 
remarkable new teacher. Now, instead of falling behind, week for each child inthe pro A lot less than is spent 
thev’re doing six weeks of work each month on adults who can’t hold jobs because of trouble with read 
rhe new teacher i Sper: Univac ing or arithmetic 
computer. It’s the on/y computer-aided No computer can replace a teacher. 
instruction program developed jointly b What it can do, with dramatic efficiency, 
a schoc vstem and a computer compan, extend his reach, help him do what a 
It vives individualized practice session conscientious teacher would do if he had 
in arithmetic, g ar and reading. It’ the stamina of Her« iles, the patience of 
is if each child had his own teacher Job, and one pupil per class 
The computer is a demanding teacher, Chicago's vystem Is a perfect ex- 
but patient and polite. It knows eact ample of Sper big idea. 
child’s first name. And if he makes ami Making machines do more, so man can 
take, the computer says, “No, try aga nS do mor 
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Paul Lyet, Chairman of the Board, Sperry 
Rand Corporation, 1290 Avenue of t 
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Why should an Italian firm 
turn to Bank of Montreal to finance 


a factory in Brazil? 


in the major cities all around the world. 


Or why should a Japanese businessman seek help 
from the same source to build a plant in Mexico? Or 
to sell optical equipment in the United States? 


The answer is: People. Bank of Montreal’s own 
intercontinental bankers. 
nation knowledge of world business gets things done 
internationally. For companies with management that 
has that very same idea. 

Call on our Jean-Paul Robillard in Milan. 
Peter Blanar in Tokyo. Dr. Luis A. Gonzalez in Mexico 
City. Al Horton in New York. And 19,000 other 
Bank of Montreal people in more than 1,100 offices 


People whose nation-by- 


New York, Chicago, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


Diisseldorf, Amsterdam, Milan, Melbourne, Tokyo. Hong 


Sacrament 


These international banking specialists are suc- 
cessfully bringing financial worldliness, plus more than 
$10,000,000,000 in assets, to bear on the opportunities 
of the new international economy. 


The time to call them in is now. 


Bank of Montreal A 


The First Canadian Bank 
The bank that gets it done—internationally 


San Diego. Mexico City, 
Wholly-owned 


Buenos Aires, London, Paris, 


Kong subsidiaries: Bank of Montreal 


(Bahamas & Caribbean) Limited, Nassau, Freeport. Bank of Montreal Jamaica Ltd., Kingston. 


You've got their attention, 
now what do you want us 
to tell them? 
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Start using your paper for all it’s worth. You're Your company image starts at home. Where does 
buying lots of paper products already. The paper your corporate image really start? With your 
items you use every day—napkins, coasters, employees. If your customers consider you 
placemats. If you're not using them to a good company to do business with, it’s 
say something, you're wasting a lot of because your employees are that way. Printed 
valuable space. napkins and placemats help you tell your 
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Say something important. Every employees the kind of company you want to be. 
company has certain messages that Put your paper to work. Write us on your 
just can’t be repeated enough. Imprint letterhead and we'll send one ofourmen 4 
your important messages on your over with his book, “Start using your paper for 
napkins, coasters or placemats, and they'll all it's worth.” It's crammed with ideas 
broadcast your message even before they're used. on how to put your paper to work. (en 
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scores. (He wrote several, including a 
mini-opera for Charlie Chan at the Op- 
era.) His pianistic enthusiasm was 
showy but, except for Gershwin’s mu 
sic, Levant tended to pound the instru 
ment like the back of an old crony 

Indeed, his concerts were less ap 
preciated by critics than by hoods. Mob- 
ster Frank Costello was one of his big 
gest fans. In New York's Lewisohn 
Stadium, Levant annually played 
Gershwin to a bench of discriminating 
cauliflower ears 

But as the Don Quixote of insult 
comics, Levant was unexcelled. He be 
came a regular on the radio panel /n 
formation Please, where his cranky 
voice identified almost any piece of mu- 
sic after one bar. His sallow, discontent 
ed expression became familiar to au 
diences when he appeared in a series 
of films. The movies varied from An 
{dmerican in Paris through Humor- 
esque to the Gershwin bio Rhapsody 
in Blue, in which he played himself. In 
a sense, that was his perpetual role: the 
man whose pan was not dead but dying 

of pain distinctly complicated by 

ennui. It was a role that he later ex- 
panded in three autobiographies and a 
series of TV talk shows with his long 
suffering second wife, June 

The galvanic twitches, the hand 
reaching for the heart, the chain 
smoking, the downing of quarts of cof- 
fee—all the Levantine habits went pub 
lic. He became to mental illness what 
Segovia is to the guitar. In clinical de 
tail, Oscar replayed his repertoire of 
classical and flamenco hypochondria 
apostrophized his nervous collapses 
(“chaos in search of frenzy”) and mul 
tiple devotions to paraldehyde, Dexe- 
drine, Thorazine, Demerol, Benadryl 
and insulin. Before he disappeared into 
a series of sanatoriums, he turned out a 
catalogue of malice 

Leonard Bernstein, he said, “uses 
music as an accompaniment to his con- 
ducting Also: “We have seen the era 
of the common man; Nixon represents 
the age of the commonplace man.” Pro 
posing a movie based on his own life 
Levant mentally cast Rosalind Russell 
in the title role, then decided that she 
was too masculine. But far too many 
of his remarks were self-loathing turned 
outward. As he once half-joked, “Ralph 
Edwards wanted me to be on his pro 
gram, This Is Your Life. but he couldn't 
find one friend. 

In the end, that estimate was a bit 
t had made 





short. As a performer Levan 
millions of friends—because audiences 
were too remote to put down. And be- 
cause behind the gargoyle there always 
seemed a tortured and sympathetic soul 
It takes litthe psychoanalytic skill to un- 
derstand why Levant was so fond of re- 
calling his argument with Toscanini 
The maestro differed with him over the 
interpretation of the Concerto in } 
“But Mr. Gershwin wanted it this way,” 
protested Levant 

“That poor boy,” replied Toscanini 
“He was-a sick.” 
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There's a whole new world 
totake movies of. 


Without movie lights. 


Kodak moves ahead. With a different 
kind of movie camera. With a different kind of 
movie film. 

The film is Kodak Ektachrome 160 
movie film. Four times as fast as Kodachrome II 
film. And to help you make the most of it, there 
are two Kodak XL movie cameras. Each with a 
super-fast f/1.2 Ektar lens and a shutter design 
that lets in lots more light. 

Result: You can take super 8 color 
movies just by the light you live in. Even by 
candlelight. 

The XL55 comes with power zoom, 
sports-type viewfinder, and rangefinder for less 
than $215. The XL33 (not shown) comes with a 
fixed-focus lens for less than $120. Both feature 
drop-in loading, are battery powered, and have 
automatic exposure control. 

Look into either one. You'll see a whole 
new world to make movies of. 

Kodak makes your pictures count. 


e Kodak XL movie camera. 














Colleges Without Walls 


With four children and no college 
degree, Richard Cardinal saw little 
chance of escaping from the Ford as- 
sembly line where he had started work- 
ing in 1955. “I had always wanted to 
study,” says the burly ex-union official, 
now 35, “but money problems and the 
job didn’t allow me to do it.” 

Until recently, Cardinal might have 
taken a few night school or correspon- 
dence courses, but never earned a de- 
gree. Last fall he discovered that he 
could earn that degree from Empire 
State College, part of the State Univer- 
sity of New York, without ever setting 
foot in a classroom. Now when he is 
not working on the assembly line in Al- 
bany, Cardinal combs through union ar- 


HASSO COMBINES COLLEGE & HIGH SCHOOL 


chives, reads labor history and inter- 
views co-workers—all part of his major 
in labor relations, a program that has 
been especially designed to fit both his 
interests and his work schedule 

More and more educators are com- 
ing to believe that a college education 
need not take place in a classroom or 
follow a prescribed curriculum. They 
are also finding that thousands of adults, 
as well as young people, are eager to 
study but cannot get to college. The so- 
lution: a college education without a 
college. The best known of such exper- 
imental programs opened last year: the 
University Without Walls (U.W.W.)—a 
joint effort by 20 colleges based at An- 
tioch College in Yellow Springs, Ohio 
—and Empire State College in New 
York. Similar courses will start this fall 
at universities in California, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and Texas 

All aim, as Empire State Pres- 
ident James W. Hall says, “to step 
aside from the subtle tyrannies that 
have existed in education.” Empire 
State, for example, has no campus, 
no classrooms, laboratories or li- 
braries—just 400 students who pay 
up to $1,067 a year in tuition to be 
guided in their studies by advisers 
based in five cities. These advisers, 
known as “mentors,” help each stu- 
dent to work out a program that 
can include independent study, tu- 
torial conferences or formal cours- 
es on any of the New York State 
university system's 72 campuses 
By 1975 the college expects to have 
up to 7,000 students. Explains Vice 
President Arthur Chickering: “We 
are trying to find a way to make ed- 
ucation more accessible and more 
flexible according to a student's 
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WALSH DIGS FOR INDIAN RELICS 
No need for classrooms, or rigid schedules—and it costs less. 
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strengths, weaknesses and aspirations,” 

Such an approach allows Empire 
State to enroll students like Jim Walsh, 
24, who hates classrooms and is earn- 
ing degree credits by working at an In- 
dian archaeological dig near Saratoga; 
Steve Hasso. 17, who is studying liter- 
ature, history and political science to 
supplement his senior year in high 
school; and Mary Ellen Musgrave, 28. 
who found nursing so intellectually un- 
challenging that she is now studying 
philosophy, art and music, and will re 
ceive her bachelor’s degree next month 
Perhaps more typical is Auto Worker 
Cardinal, who wants to “understand 
what it is that makes our lives miser- 
able as workers,” but also expects his de- 
gree to help him get a better job. He 
vows: “I'm going to get that B.A. Its 
my last shot.” 

Pioneer. Similarly individualized 
courses of study are offered to the 3,000 
students—aged 17 to 76—enrolled in 
the University Without Walls, which 
has programs ranging in size from two 
dozen students at Bard College in New 
York to 130 at Antioch’s campus in San 
Francisco. Although the schools set 
their own admission standards and tu- 
ition (from as low as $300 to as high as 
$3,000 a year), they all have the same 
major degree requirement: each student 
must present to a student-faculty review 
committee evidence of his expertise 
which may be as conventional as a the 
sis on Hemingway or as unconventional 
as a dance recital. Since many students 
have been given credit for previous col- 
lege work, the year-old U.W.W. will 
graduate its first students this month 

The pioneer in these experiments ts 
Britain’s Open University. Launched by 
the Labor government in 1969. Open 
University now has 35,000 housewives 
truck drivers and even soldiers study- 
ing toward bachelor’s degrees in var 
ious fields of science and the arts. It has 
‘esewsen «0 formal entrance require- 
ments (“All we ask.” says 
Dean Geoffrey Holister, “is 
that a student can read and 
write’), but teaching is rigor- 
ous. At a cost of about $200 
per student, each course in- 
volves one week of summer 
school, 34 weeks of television 
and radio lectures, and large 
amounts of required read- 
ing and writing assignments, 
which must be mailed to tu- 
tors for grading 

Traditional British educa- 
tors at first were shocked at the 
idea of anyone earning a de- 
gree “by watching the telly,” 
but they have been mollified 
by Open University’s mainte- 
nance of academic standards 
Of the 24,000 students who en- 
rolled in the first year’s course, 
about one-fifth dropped out, 
and another fifth decided not 
to attempt the final exams, 
which are just as difficult as 
those at Oxford or Cambridge 
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appointment. 


Because General Electric knows your time 
is as important as ours. 
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About the only thing worse than 
a broken appliance is an appoint- 
ment that’s broken by the man whos 
supposed to fix it. 

So we've done some unusual 
things to make sure that won't 
pon if that man happens to be a 

service technician. 

It's part of something called 
Customer Care Service Everywhere, 
our nationwide effort to give you 
good service, no matter where 
you are. 

First of all, when you call any 


one of over 100 Factory Service 
Centers, you don't get a runaround. 
You get an appointment. 

f we say our man will be at your 
home between 8:00 and 12:00, we 
mean that morning. Not 8:00 that 
night. 

Since most all of our service 
trucks are radio-dispatched, we 
know who’ where, why and how 
long he'll be there. 

But no one’ perfect. 

So if we see that our man is run- 
ning late, we don't make a mystery 





out of it. We'll try tocall ahead of time. 
One other point. In addition to 
our Factory Service Centers, there 
are more than 5000 General Electric 
franchised servicers who work in 
every hamlet and hollow.Soif you can 
get to a phone, they can get to you. 
We've done all this be- 
cause we know our major 
appliances and television 
sets are major invest- 
ments for you. 
Good Service... Another reason why GE 
is America’s #1 major appliance value. 
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EDUCATION 


But of those who did take the exams, 
93% passed. Among them were David 
Munro, 35, a postal worker who pur- 
sued science studies “between putting 
two children to bed and having a quick 
pint,” and Steelworker Colin O'Leary, 
37. who jokes that after studying the 
philosophy of logic, “I can now win ar- 
guments at the pub.” 

One thing that attracts increasing 
numbers of U.S. educators to Open Uni- 
versity is the fact that it is relatively 
cheap to operate: it costs about one- 
fourth as much as a conventional Brit- 
ish university. Indeed, the new pro- 
grams at California, Texas, Maryland 
and New Jersey universities will even 
import the same materials being used 
in England. Explains Rutgers Provost 
Kenneth Wheeler: “If we can use their 
texts and lectures and not have to de- 
velop our own, it would mean a sav- 
ings of millions of dollars.” 

But other administrators, like Em- 
pire State President Hall, are wary of 
standardized materials that “assume 
that every student wants to do the same 
thing.” Only by tailoring the study pro- 
gram to an individual's needs, he says, 
can an open university simultaneously 
“give greater enrichment to careers and 
greater relevance to liberal arts.” 


Daimon Omnia Vincit 


Olim erat magister linguae Latinae 
nomine Richard Case, LVIII, qui do- 
cebat in Middlesex Schola, Concordiae, 
Massachusetts. Tristis erat quod multi 
suorum discipulorum putabant linguam 
Latinam aridam esse, et nolebant gram- 
maticam studere. 

Itaque Case coepit scribere fabulam 
heroicam quam discipuli legere ama- 
rent. Appellabatur Daimon, et incipic- 
bat simplicissime: “Olim erat in insula 
Herakleia puer nomine Daimon ...” 
Case primas paucas paginas exhibuit 
quattuor ex suis discipulis et hi consti- 
tuerunt illi auxilium ferre ad fabulam 
scribendam. Case dixit: “Ab eventu ad 
eventum procedebamus, intellexi, si 
pueri ipsi fabulam invenirent, certe ex- 
citaturam esse.” 

Magister atque sui quattuor disci- 
puli narraverunt fabulam de Daimone, 
filio regis Herakleiae, qui peregrinatus 
est per mare Aegeum. Contra piratas 
ac serpentes maritimos pugnavil, et im- 
plicatus est cum deis, et centauris, et 
equis alatis. Case dixit: “Postremo erat 
magna disputatio de questione num 
Daimon deberet moriri in tempestate 
modo herois. Discipuli arguerunt Dai- 
monem dignum esse ut viveret.” 

Ubi Case librum (XLI paginae) ex- 
hibuit classi suae discipuli librum ama- 
verunt. Vere, alii magistri hoc cogno- 
verunt, et sex aliae scholae intendunt 
eo libro uti in classibus Latinis hoc au- 
tumno. Unus discipulus dixit: “Discis 
copia verborum dum legis atque in fa- 
bulam intras. Fortasse ego ipse novos 
eventus de Daimone scribam. Tamen 
nescio num quidquam praeterea sit 
quod Daimon facere debeat.” 
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A Black Boycott? 


The row that erupted last week, vir- 
tually on the eve of the XX Olympiad 
in Munich, was potentially the most dis- 
ruptive in the troubled 76-year history 
of the modern Games. The govern- 
ments of eleven Black African nations, 
notably Kenya, Ethiopia and Uganda, 
declared that they would not permit 
their countrymen to compete if the 
Games remained open to athletes from 
white-supremacist Rhodesia. 

Threatened or actual boycotts are 
not new to the Olympic Games. US. 
participation in the 1936 Berlin Games 
was in doubt for months as many Amer- 
icans urged a boycott to protest the anti- 
Semitism of the Nazi hosts. In 1956 
Egypt, Iraq and Lebanon withdrew 
from the Melbourne Games because of 


meter steeplechase). Ethiopia too has 
potential gold medalists in defending 
Marathon Champion Mamo Wold and 
Miruz Yifter, a specialist in the 5,000- 
and 10,000-meter runs. In short, if 
Black Africa is absent, some of the med- 
als awarded at Munich will seem slight- 
ly tarnished. 

The potential long-term  conse- 
quences are even worse. Overreacting 
to the threat with characteristic irrita- 
bility, International Olympic Commit- 
tee President Avery Brundage made a 
threat of his own: if any teams obeyed 
their governments’ orders to withdraw 
from Munich they would be expelled 
from future Games. Brundage rational- 
ized his warning by citing an 1.0.C. rule 
that national teams must be indepen- 
dent of their governments. Brundage 
was being unfairly selective in issuing 
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KENYAN KIPCHOGE KEINO (RIGHT) WITH TEAMMATE ON MUNICH TRAINING TRACK 
In the absence of Black Africa, some slightly tarnished medals. 


the British-French occupation of Suez; 
that same year Spain and Holland re- 
fused to compete because of Russia's in- 
vasion of Hungary. Threatened with- 
drawal by Black African nations from 
the 1968 Mexico City Games resulted 
in the exclusion of black athletes from 
racist South Africa. 

The situation last week differed 
from the 1968 dispute in that the con- 
sequences of a Black African boycott 
this time are much more alarming. Be- 
fore the 1968 Games, Black African 
athletes were not regarded as a major 
factor in international competition. But 
Kenya, in particular, emerged in Mex- 
ico as a world superpower in men’s 
track events, winning more medals than 
any other nation except the US. This 
year the Kenyan team looks even 
stronger, with budding new stars to sup- 
port defending Olympic Champions 
Kipchoge Keino (in the 1,500-meter 
run), Naftali Temu (in the 10,000 me- 
ters) and Amos Biwott (in the 3,000- 


his threat; he has never chosen to en- 
force the rule against Communist 
teams, which are clearly under their 
governments’ control. 

Even the argument over Rhodesia’s 
right to participate was not without its 
elements of hypocrisy. Rhodesia, which 
declared its independence from Britain 
in 1965, was not permitted to compete 
in the 1968 Games because its existence 
as a Separate state was not recognized 
by Mexico. But the 1.0.C. agreed last 
September to let Rhodesia enter the 
Munich Games if the members of the 
team (which includes both blacks and 
whites) would pretend to be British sub- 
jects. The team would have to march 
under the old Southern Rhodesian flag 
and stand to attention for God Save the 
Queen. At the time, the Black African 
nations voiced no opposition to the pro- 
posed charade. By delivering last-min- 
ute ultimatums, the African govern- 
ments were being fair neither to the 
German organizers nor to their own 
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We expect you to say “prove it” 
when we tell you Ford Torino is the 
year’s best mid-size value. 


Okay. Proof: 



















Torino’s even built a little heavier 
and a little wider for a better 
ride and greater stability. 


We call it the “Easy Handler.” 


Only Ford Motor Company has 
completely redesigned its mid- 
size cars for 1972... to make them 
better values for you. 


Torino has an all-new body / 
frame construction for strength 
and quiet. 


Torino is bigger inside this year. 


Torino has a new improved rear 
suspension to reduce body sway 
and take the bite out of bumps. 


Torino has new, better power 
steering, if you choose, that gives 
you the feel of the road and 
quick positive handling. 


Choose from 9 models including 
the first Gran Torino. 


Torino is quite possibly more car 


And Torino gives you front wheel nai yecempeceed, 


disc brakes. Standard. 








Gran Torino Hardtop. Vinyl 
roof, wheel trim rings and \ 
white sidewall tires are optional. Y 


More car than you expected. 


FORD TORINO 
FORD DIVISION E> 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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with Winston's 
finer flavor 


Only one extra long cigarette has flavor 

to match the good mood you’re in. 

Winston Super King...always real and rich-tasting. 
Yes, Winston tastes good, like a cigarette should. 
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“super KING SIZE FOR EXTRA SMOKING PLEASURE 
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20 mg.”tar”, 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report APR.'72. 





“Mountain hopping, it's sort of the jet age 
answer to mountain climbing: 





All you needisa 

rocket pack, a pretty 
assistant—and you're 
ready to hop your first 
mountain. Our take-off 
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important piece of equipment—my radio helmet. 
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athletes, most of whom were already 
on hand. At week’s end 18 U'S. black 
athletes hinted at a sympathy walkout 
with our African brothers,” and pres- 
sure grew for some sort of settlement 


. . ° P 
infighting in Reykjavik 
Like the variations on some tricky 
gambit, the moves in Reykjavik, Ice- 
land, last week were wild, wicked and 
just plain wearying. First, World Chess 
Champion Boris Spassky of the U.S.S.R 
requested and was granted a two-day 
postponement of the 14th game in his 
title match with Bobby Fischer of the 
U.S. Bobby, never one to miss an open- 
ing, immediately filed a formal protest, 
charging that Boris’ excuse of “not feel- 
ing well” was too “vague and indefinite” 
to justify a delay. Actually, Fischer was 
just twisting the knife, for he and ev- 
eryone else in Reykjavik could easily di- 
agnose Spassky’s complaint. Behind 8- 
5 in the best-of-24-games match, the 
champion was understandably suffering 
from an advanced case of the blahs. 
When the 14th game finally got un- 
der way, however, Fischer temporarily 
restored Spassky’s spirits. As Bobby 
made his 21st move, U.S. Grand Mas- 
ter Larry Evans, who was following the 
play on a pocket chess set in the press 
room of the Reykjavik Sports Hall, 
gasped, and declared, “Bobby's blun- 
dered! He’s dead lost!” Sure enough, 
Spassky forced an exchange of pieces 
that left Fischer a pawn behind and in 
dire straits. Then, just as shockingly, Bo- 
ris committed a far more obvious blun- 
der on his 27th move. “They've gone 
to pieces! It’s like they're playing on 
brennevin!” exclaimed one grand mas- 
ter, referring to the potent Icelandic 
drink that the locals fondly call “Black 
Death.” Fischer's second, the Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Lombardy, a Catholic priest and 
a grand master, concurred. Following 
the game, which plodded on to an in- 
evitable draw after 40 moves, he ob- 
served: “They played like two drunks.” 
The action away from the board was 
just as hectic. In yet another formal pro- 
test, Fischer called the Icelandic Chess 
Federation and Chief Referee Lothar 
Schmid “arrogant and inconsiderate” 
for not complying with his demands to 
reduce spectator noise and remove the 
first seven rows of seats. (Officials pa- 
tiently replied that the distance between 
stage and spectators was greater than 
at any previous chess match and that 
they had taken such precautions as for- 
bidding the sale of noisy, cellophane- 
wrapped candies in the hall.) A little 
later, Film Producer Chester Fox got 
into the act; he announced that he was 
suing Fischer for $1.5 million to cover 
the losses incurred from Fischer's re- 
fusal to allow the match to be filmed 
The 15th game proved a refreshing 
respite from the week’s extracurricular 
infighting. Fischer, playing black, again 
fell behind in the early going. Then, be- 
ginning with a daring pawn sacrifice on 
his 28th move, he engaged Spassky in 
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a furious battle that equalized their 
forces. Playing brilliantly under fire, 
Spassky countered with a checkmating 
threat that after 43 moves forced each 
player to accept one-half point for a 
draw. That gave Fischer a 9-6 lead (he 
needs 12+ points to win the match, Spas- 
sky needs 12) and led Arpad Elo, of- 
ficial statistician for the World Chess 
Federation, to make a prediction: if 
each contestant continues to play at the 
present level of his capabilities, the 
match will be over on Sunday, August 
27, and Bobby Fischer will be the new 
world champion. 


Pomp and Sparky 


The various elements evoke images 
of a British coronation, a Spanish bull- 
fight and an ancient Roman circus, but 
the total tableau is strictly from The 
Bronx. It invariably happens late in the 
ball game. The starting pitcher is tired, 
the home team's lead is threatened, and 
help is needed. The gate in Yankee Sta- 
dium’s right-centerfield fence swings 
open and a Datsun painted in pinstripes 
taxis a relief pitcher toward the dia- 
mond. Eyes strain to see who is inside 
the car, voices murmur, hopes rise. The 
car stops, the stadium organist sweeps 
into the regal strains of Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance, and the crowd exults. Out 
steps Albert Walter (“Sparky”) Lyle. He 
sheds his warmup jacket with measured 
nonchalance and strides toward the 
pitcher's mound, one cheek distended 
by chewing tobacco. A few practice 
throws, a couple of spits, and Sparky is 
once again ready to try to quell a crisis. 

With astonishing consistency, 
Sparky succeeds. Pitching in most of the 
Yankees’ close games around the Amer- 
ican League, the 28-year-old lefthander 
has compiled the best record of any re- 
lief pitcher in either league. Going into 
last weekend's action, he was credited 
with having saved 28 games, won four 
and lost three. (Only Clay Carroll of 
the Cincinnati Reds in the National 
League was close to him, with 24 saves, 
five victories and four defeats.) With 
some 40 games yet to play, Lyle has a 
good chance of breaking the major 
league season record of 34 saves, set 
by Ron Perranoski of the Minnesota 
Twins in 1970. 

Statistics alone do not reflect a re- 
lief pitcher’s effectiveness. Saves are 
credited when a pitcher protects any 
sort of lead, big or small. In Sparky 
Lyle’s case, most of his saves have come 
in crucial situations. For instance, there 
was his performance in a game against 
the Texas Rangers in June. Summoned 
to the mound in the eighth inning, with 
the Yankees leading 3-2, Ranger run- 
ners on second and third, and no one 
out, Lyle intentionally walked Home- 
Run Threat Frank Howard, the first 
batter he faced. Then, with the bases 
loaded, he coolly struck out the next 
three batters on ten pitches. 

Sparky professes not to think about 
the pressure during a game, or about 
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the score after it is over. “If 1 come in 
and save or win a game,” he says, “I 
just did my job. Why celebrate? That 
victory is in. The game is over. I might 
have to do it again tomorrow. If | lose, 
why moan? I hate to let runs score, but 
I can’t get uptight. If I worry about ru- 
ining a game today, then I might wreck 
one tomorrow. When a game is over, 
forget it.” Forget it he does. Win or lose. 
Lyle is always the life of the Yankee 
locker room. His most curious antic is 
to plant his bare backside on any par- 
ticularly gooey cakes that find their way 
into the locker room. It all started when 
he played for the Boston Red Sox and 
a teammate hit him in the face with a 
cake; when the teammate later received 
a cake as a gift, Lyle promptly retali- 
ated by sitting on it 

Born in DuBois, Pa., Lyle has been 
a relief specialist for almost all of his 


ROSS LEWIS 


LYLE ON YANKEE STADIUM MOUND 
Strictly from The Bronx. 


major league career, which began with 
the Boston Red Sox in 1967. The Yan- 
kees had coveted him for two years, but 
it was not until before the start of this 
season that they finally acquired him 
in a trade for First Baseman Danny Ca- 
ter. At the start of last week, after 
Sparky had played a part in eight of 
nine Yankee victories over a twelve- 
game stretch, the team was only I} 
games out of first place in the Amer- 
ican League's Eastern Division. Then 
Manager Ralph Houk decided to give 
Lyle a well-deserved break; he took a 
calculated risk and benched Sparky for 
a few days. The Yankees promptly lost 
three games in a row to Kansas City 
But Houk was confident that Sparky, 
now fully rested, would “pick up as 
strong as ever.” As the season entered 
its stretch drive, it seemed likely that 
Yankee Stadium would once again re- 
sound to the frequent rendition of Pomp 
and Circumstance 
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THE "BRAIN THAT FITS 
MM YQUA SHAT POCKET 


Our Bowmar/901B Electronic Calculator is so compact it actually fits in your 
shirt pocket. Compare its size (3x5x1") and weight (less than a pocket trans- 
sistor radio) with that of other so-called “pocket models,"’ which often measure 
8” or more and weigh two or three pounds. 

But size and weight are only part of the story, The Bowmar/901B performs 
every arithmetical function you would expect from an electronic desk calculator 
and some found only in advanced models. There are such niceties as [J stored 
constant & full floating decimal I chain multiplication/ division 


The Bowmar/901B features MM 8-digit read-out MJ the advanced technology of 
LIC circuitry MJ Its powered by contained NICd rechargeable batteries 
(charger is included) HJ but it can be operated directly from house current 





As an executive, salesman, accountant, engineer or student—anyone who 
needs fast answers, you can hardly operate competitively without the aid of an 
electronic calculator. It has become the indispensable tool. But until now, 
price has been a hurdie. And here, beyond size and performance, is the best 
surprise: US-made Bowmar/901B costs just 149.95—less than you would expect 
to pay for a mechanical calculator. 


Order the Bowmar/901B in confidence. Use it for two weeks. Then—if it doesn't 
fill your every expectation, return it for full refund. There will be no quibbling 
You are the only judge, But, we know this won't happen. The speed, compact- 
ness and convenience of the Bowmar/901B give you an advantage—a com- 
petitive edge you'll simply not want to do without. 


() Please send me the Bowmar/901B with carry case, battery charger, oper- 
ating instructions and warranty. My check for $151.95 ($149.95 plus $2 postage 
and insurance) is enclosed. California residents add tax. | may return the unit 
within two weeks for full refund if not satisfied. 
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Name 
Address 


Zip A Time Inc. Subsidiary 
584 Washington, San Francisco 94111 
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$249.95 











Courtship and Cozening 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Dogberry, the buffoon-cop in Much 
Ado About Nothing, seems unable to 
know his duty, let alone do it. Yet 
through his good offices, villains and 
sweethearts alike get theirs. So it is with 
A.J. Antoon, 27, the Joseph Papp prod- 
igy-protégé who staged That Champi- 
onship Season. Now Antoon has direct- 
ed the New York Shakespeare Festival 
celebration of Much Ado as if unaware 
of the usual approach to Shakespearean 
farce, the mannered conceits that often 
seem aimed at pleasing only the per- 
formers and antiquarians. Ignorant of 


FRIEOMAN-ABELES 


WIDDOES & WATERSTON IN "MUCH ADO” 
Heigh-ho for a husband. 


his “duty,” Antoon knows only that the 
play is a comedy and that audiences like 
to laugh. He does justice to both 

The time and place are not 16th cen- 
tury Messina, but turn-of-the-century 
America. In both periods, wars can be 
won with small loss and loves pursued 
with grand stratagems. Courtship and 
cozening can unfold while the players 
dance the maxixe. Antoon and Chore- 
ographer Donald Saddler abscond with 
reality so neatly that one is willing to be- 
lieve in the characters 

Sam Waterston is Benedick to the 
last corpuscle. He brandishes his cigar 
like a swagger stick. He discovers his 
love half knowingly, but with astonish- 
ment nonetheless, like a child finding 
the tooth fairy’s silver dollar. Kathleen 
Widdoes makes Beatrice a proper com- 
bination of cold wit and hot blood 
When she exclaims, “I may sit in a cor- 
ner and cry heigh-ho for a husband! 
one understands fully Don Pedro's in- 
stant proposal and wants to shout alfec- 
tion not only for her, but for the entire 


company 8 Laurence |. Barrett 
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Which of these 


citieshasthe =! 
lowest rate of motor 


vehicle deaths? 


St. Louis San Francisco 











Los Angeles 





Source: Based on statistics from the Bureau of Census, U.S. Dep vent of 
Public Health Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 








Head for New York. 

Among these seven cities, it 
has the lowest rate of vehicular 
deaths per 100,000 people. (In 
fact, New York's rate applied 
nationally would cut the 
country’s death toll in half.) 

But steering a safe course in 
and out of any big city today is 
a challenge to survival—and 
sanity. 

And since there's a CBS 
Owned AM radio station in 
each of these seven, we have a 
special responsibility to look 
out for the driver’s welfare. 

Because we share the 
driver's seat. The only medium 
that does, 

So we give far more than lip- 
service to traffic safety. WEEI 
Boston got an Alfred P Sloan 
award for its campaign last 
year. Every time a fataliry 
occurred, WEEI announced 
it on the air. Once an hour for 
18 straight hours. And a taxi 
fleet of 350 cars displayed 
special yellow flags for the 
same 18 hours. 

Chicago listeners learned 
from WBBM Newsradio the 
newest facts about the social 
drinker on the road. KNX 
Newsradio’s award-winning 


“Half A Second” told Los 


Angelenos which accidents 
can be prevented, and what 
happens when they occur. 

Of course there's much 
more to our job than traffic. 
People also need to know how 
events are moving. 

So we continuously track 
the complex flow of the news. 
The stop/go signals. And 
which caution lights are 
flashing. In the city. All over. 

Not a bad idea to heed the 
signals in today’s world. In or 
out of a car. 


The CBS Owned 
AM Stations 


We feel responsible to over 
60 million people. 


WEEI Newsradio 59, Boston 

WCBS Newsradio 88, New York 
WCAU Radio 121, Philadelphia 
WBBM Newsradio 78, Chicago 
KMOX 1120, Sc. Louis 

KCBS Newsradio 74, San Francisco 
KNX Newsradio 1070, Los Angeles 
Represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales 


The longest arm of the law. 


“‘Check New York license 
KC-9855,”" radioes a cruising 
patrolman in Washington, D.C. At 
central communications control, 
where lights on maps pinpoint all 
police cars, the suspected stolen 
vehicle number is fed to a compu- 
ter that combs vast files kept by 
the city and FBI. 

Almost instantly a dispatcher 
beams confirmation back to the 
questioning patrolman and directs 
several nearby cars to assist in 
pursuit and arrest. 

Elsewhere in the city, bright, 
new ‘‘super lights” effectively 
reduced street crime in those 


pa: ¥ 
a Se %, 
areas by at least 30 percent. 

This expanding electric tech- 
nology is putting new muscle into 
the long arm of the law. 

Some merchants are tagging 
their wares with devices that trig- 
ger an electric alarm when a shop- 
lifter tries to walk out the door 
with the goods. 

Video-tape cameras record 
the behavior of drunk drivers for 
playback the morning after. 

The new electric powered 


technology is no cure-all for crime, 


but just as in medicine, educa- 
tion and almost any other field, 
it is helping. Helping to protect, 


ae 


preserve, and improve the many 
environments we live in. 

Our country’s ability to do 
the work that needs to be done 
will depend on an adequate supply 
of electricity. There’s no time to 
waste. New generating facilities 
must be built, and built in a way 
compatible with our environment. 

We’ll continue working to 
do this. But we need your 
understanding today to meet 
tomorrow’s needs. 

The people at your Investor- 
Owned Electric Light and 
Power Companies.* 


*For names of sponsoring componies, write to Power Companies, 


1345 Avenve of the Americas, New York, New York 10019 





Chlorine for Cars 


For three uninterrupted hours, the 
little blue Chevrolet Vega cruised stead- 
ily around the Michigan International 
Speedway southwest of Detroit at a con- 
stant 50 m.p.h. That performance fell 
far short of setting any endurance or 
speed records. But when the car finally 
pulled into the pits, the joy at trackside 
was unconfined. Toasts were drunk and 
the engineer who had prepared the 
Vega for its run was doused with beer. 
The small knot of men had every rea- 
son to celebrate. Their little car had just 
traveled some 150 miles at a respect- 
able highway speed, although under its 
hood there was nothing more than a 
40-horsepower electric motor. 

For years, the principal obstacle in 


Philip C. Symons, director of the Udy- 
lite Co.'s energy development lab, 
turned to a combination of inexpensive 
and readily available substances: zinc 
and chlorine. Other experimenters—no- 
tably General Motors’ Allison Division 
—have also built batteries using chlo- 
rine and are confident that such 
batteries, when refined, will have an en- 
ergy density high enough to make them 
practical for powering electric automo- 
biles. But chlorine has two serious draw- 
backs. It is a poisonous gas that could 
endanger the occupants of a car if it 
seeped into the passenger compartment 
and under ordinary conditions it occu- 
pies a very large volume, making it dif- 
ficult to store. To overcome the prob- 
lems of free chlorine, Symons devised 
asystem using a solid called chlorine hy- 


ZINC CHLORIDE BATTERY 
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the way of practical electric-powered 
highway vehicles has been the power 
supply. Familiar lead-acid storage bat- 
teries, while adequate as a supplemental 
source of electricity in conventional 
cars, suffer from what engineers call a 
“low energy density”; they need fre- 
quent recharging and deliver relatively 
little energy for their size and weight. 
Enough of them to power an electric 
car would weigh as much as an entire 
conventional automobile. Furthermore, 
there is little room for improvement; 
lead-acid batteries have already been 
developed close to their theoretical 
peak. Other batteries using different 
materials—nickel and cadmium, zinc 
and silver, or sodium and sulfur—have 
greater energy density, but they have 
not yet proved practical either, largely 
because of high costs. 

Looking for alternatives, Chemist 
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drate (Cli.*8H,O), a loosely bound 
combination of chlorine and water mol- 
ecules that looks like gold-tinted ice and 
is safe and easily handled. 

When Symons’ battery is in use, the 
heat produced by its electrochemical re- 
actions breaks the chlorine hydrate 
apart into its separate components. The 
freed chlorine is released directly into 
the battery's electrolytic solution, where 
it helps sustain the electricity-producing 
chemical reactions. Because the chlo- 
rine remains dissolved, it is no more of 
a threat to driver or passengers than the 
acid in an ordinary battery. 

The Udylite system is hardly ready 
for the road. Together with its support- 
ing gear, the Vega’s experimental bat- 
tery alone weighed some 2,000 Ibs., al- 
most as much as the full weight of a 
conventional Vega. But now that the 
troublesome chlorine is under control, 


the weight problem seems relatively mi- 
nor. Symons foresees the day when zine 
chloride batteries will be small enough 
and powerful enough to push small two- 
to four-passenger cars—if not at turn- 
pike speeds, at least fast enough and 
far enough to meet the less strenuous 
demands of city and suburban driving. 


A Potmato Plant? 


Rice that looks and tastes like 
wheat? A plant that yields both toma- 
toes and potatoes? Strong Turkish to- 
bacco that burns as smoothly as mild 
Virginia leaf? Such unlikely hybrids 
may now be a little closer to reality. 
Last week an Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion researcher announced that he had 
achieved a long-elusive goal: the suc- 
cessful fusion of two different species 
of plant cells into a hybrid that has char- 
acteristics of both its “parents” and is 
capable of reproduction. 

The experiment, directed by Biol- 
ogist Peter Carlson at Long Island's 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, in- 
volved two species of wild tobacco 
called Nicotiana glauca and Nicotiana 
langsdorffii. In the past, researchers 
have been able to crossbreed these two 
common plants by sexual means—fer- 
tilizing one plant with the pollen of the 
other—but many species will simply not 
breed sexually with others. Carlson, 
borrowing techniques recently devel- 
oped by scientists in England and Japan, 
accomplished the trick with individual 
cells. First he treated cells from each 
kind of leaf with an enzyme that dis- 
solves their protective cellulose walls 
but leaves the rest of the cell intact. 
Then he placed the two different types 
of cells in a solution of sodium nitrate, 
forced them together by spinning them 
in a centrifuge and, out of a total of 
about 10 million, achieved successful 
genetic “matings” of the two species in 
some 30 cells. Finally, after putting 
them in a nutritive broth in which only 
the hybrids could survive, he was able 
to pick them out one by one and grow 
them into full-fledged plants. 

Carlson has tried the same exper- 
iment with weirder combinations—car- 
rots and tobacco, for instance—but was 
unable to get the fused cells to repro- 
duce. The problem, he says, is proba- 
bly only technical, involving such vari- 
able factors as temperature and light 
conditions. If it can be solved, there 
seems to be no reason why the same cell- 
fusing technique cannot be used to 
breed totally new plants that have the 
most desirable features of their parents. 


Kouros and Kore 


In 490 B.C., just before the Persians 
were successfully repulsed on the plain 
of Marathon by the heroic defenders 
of Athens, the threat of imminent at- 
tack spread terror across the Greek 
countryside. Panicky residents hastily 
buried their prize belongings to save 
them from the dreaded invaders. Then 
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the people fled, some never to return. 
Now, almost 2,500 years later, archae- 
ologists have recovered what may well 
be long-lost samples of that buried trea- 
sure: two remarkably beautiful and 
well-preserved statues of a young man 
(kouros in ancient Greek) and a maid- 
en (kore), at least one of which is al- 
most certainly a missing masterwork of 
the well-known 6th century B.C. sculp- 
tor Aristion 

The statues, still covered with some 
of the decorative paint used by the 
Greeks to embellish their marble carv- 
ings, were found only eleven inches 
below ground in a field 25 miles south- 
east of Athens by a team of diggers 
headed by Archaeologist Efthymios 
Mastrokostas. After discovering some 
ancient burial urns, they came upon the 
figures of two young people, lying side 





STATUES IN THEIR GRAVE 
Hallmark of the master. 


by side facing each other. Such trea- 
sures, Mastrokostas is convinced, could 
only have been placed in the earth for 
safekeeping in a hour of peril 
Apparently funeral statuary that 
once stood over the graves of a brother 
and sister, both pieces show the same 
slightly smiling, childlike look so typ- 
ical of the kouros and the kore of the 
time. Although the feet are missing 
from the statue of the youth (as is the 
right hand), the figure stands more than 
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six feet, somewhat larger than life-size 
His wavy hair, held in place by a head- 
band, still bears traces of its original red 
color. The girl wears a diadem of lotus 
blossoms and other flowers on her 
shoulder-length curls and a chain of tiny 
pomegranate-shaped beads around her 
neck. Despite some slight damage to the 
nose and a missing left hand—which, 
Mastrokostas believes, also held a flow- 
er—it is the most complete statue of its 
period ever recovered 

Even more exciting to scholars, the 
female figure fits perfectly atop an an- 
cient marble pedestal that was found 
earlier in the vicinity, It bears a girl's 
name, Phrasikleia (“Renowned for El- 
oquence”), and the sculptor’s hallmark 
“Aristion made me.” That, says Ma- 
strokostas, director of antiquities for 
Attica, is “unchallengeable evidence” 
that the statue is Aristion’s work, and 
he thinks that the statue of the youth 
may also be carved by him. Aristion 
was a master artisan, known from old 
writing to have lived on the Aegean is- 
land of Paros about the third quarter 
of the 6th century B.C. Until the new 
dig, it had been believed that the only 
remnants of his work were four stat- 
ueless marble bases bearing his impri- 
matur. Now that Mastrokostas has been 
able to study Aristion’s style, he be- 
lieves he may be able to identify other 


works of his among the many still 
unidentified masterpieces of ancient 
Greece 
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The hostess who pours the 
mostest is a poor hostess. 


The first thing the good hostess owes her guests is 
good hospitality. 

Good hospitality, of course, means many things. But 
one thing it doesn’t mean is forcing drinks on your guests. 

Happily, most hostesses know it. And while they 
want their guests to enjoy the best in food and drink, they 
recognize that with the drink comes a responsibility. 

That's why, to the responsible hostess, the cocktail 
hour is simply a relaxing prelude to a well-prepared meal — 
a prelude she doesn’t stretch beyond its normal limits. She 
knows that liquor is not for everyone, so she always has on 
hand a variety of soft drinks and juices. She serves “coffee 
and” before her guests drive home, rather than the 
proverbial “one for the road” And she makes certain that 
anyone who has one too many is driven home by 
someone else. 

As the makers and sellers of distilled spirits, we're 
proud of the care and skill with which our products are 
made. For we make them not only to meet our own exacting 
criteria, but to measure up to your demanding standards 
of hospitality. 

It's our responsibility to continue earning your trust 
by offering products of the highest quality. 

In turn, it’s your responsibility to see that they're 
consumed with safety and enjoyment by those who share 
your friendship and your home. 


If you choose to drink,drink responsibly. 


Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc. 
485 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 





THE ECONOMY 


LABOR 


The Year of Peace 


FTER AFL-CIO Boss George Meany 

and three other union leaders 
stormed off the Pay Board in March 
rumbling that Phase II rules are stacked 
against workers, it seemed that the U.S. 
might be in for a new period of labor 
turmoil. The exact opposite has hap- 
pened; 1972 so far shapes up as the year 
that the nation’s strike fever was bro- 
ken. In May, work stoppages reached a 
30-year low for the month. During the 
first six months, production time lost to 
strikes was only five seconds out of each 
potential man-hour of work, 
or little more than half the 
rate a year ago. In only four 
full years since World War 
Il has the strike pace been 
slower. Administration offi- 
cials believe that the absence 
of costly, wasteful strikes is 
a key reason for the nation’s 
surge of economic growth 

In one sense, 1972 was al- 
most bound to be a quieter 
labor year than 1970 or 
1971. The number of work- 
ers whose contracts come up 
for renewal this year is only 
about 3,000,000 v. about 
5,000,000 or more in each 
of the past two years. Butem- 
ployers, some local union of- 
ficials and mediators agree 
that a new and less militant 
psychology is also at work 
in labor bargaining. Says 
Washingtonian Guy Farmer, 
a frequent adviser to man- 
agement negotiators: “We 
simply have a more peaceful 
labor scene.” 

The standout reason is 
that paychecks are finally keeping 
ahead of inflation. In the years just be- 
fore 1972, ever-fatter wage settlements 
negotiated by unions were all but can- 
celed by increases in the cost of living, 
keeping the actual buying power of 
U.S. workers just about level and breed- 
ing bitter discontent in the factory. By 
contrast, real earnings have inched 
ahead about 3.2% in the past four quar- 
ters (see story, page 53). In effect, a 
drop in the inflation rate has made the 
smaller increases that labor can achieve 
without strikes in 1972 worth more 
than the bigger gains won by striking 
in prior years 

Government intervention has also 
helped mightily to cool tempers. Fed- 
eral efforts began in April 1971, with 
formation of the Construction Industry 
Stabilization Committee, which was 
charged with bringing some order into 
the building industry’s then-chaotic la- 
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bor relations. Its existence has given 
local leaders an excuse to justify mod- 
erate demands to militant members. In 
addition, the committee chairman, Har- 
vard Economist John Dunlop, has dem- 
onstrated considerable skill in negoti- 
ating with both sides. In 1970, work 
stoppages preceded the signing of 30% 
of all new construction contracts; in the 
first half of 1972 the rate fell to 9%. 
Moreover, construction wage increases 
have dropped off from a horrendously 
inflationary 15.3% to 5.7%. A few 





SAN DIEGO SHIPYARD WORKERS GREETING NIXON 
Paychecks finally keep ahead of inflation. 


unions have settled for even less. 
Plumbers in Washtenaw County, Mich., 
recently signed a contract providing no 
increase whatever in their already-high 
$10.17 hourly rate. 

Although the Pay Board has no 
power actually to stop strikes, its 5.5% 
annual guideline for pay hikes also has 
served as a powerful deterrent. The 
board can order cutbacks in labor con- 
tracts that exceed the limit, so union 
leaders now realize that gains won in the 
heat and sweat of the picket line may 
not survive scrutiny in Washington. A 
strike in defiance of a Pay Board ruling 
might seem to the public to be an intol- 
erable attempt to wreck national anti- 
inflation policy. Says a Government 
economist: “It just does not make much 
sense any more to strike for something 
that the Pay Board will not give.” Not 
one of the relatively few unions whose 
contracts have been trimmed by the 





board has yet struck against the ruling; 
indeed many union members seem hap- 
py with Nixon and the new economic 
program. 

Next year is sure to provide a much 
tougher test of the new peaceful cli- 
mate. Contracts will expire not only for 
the 900,000 United Auto Workers, who 
closed down GM for 67 days in 1970, 
but also for other powerful and highly 
visible unions, including those repre- 
senting rubber workers, electrical em- 
ployees and teamsters. Whether or not 
wage-price controls remain in effect, 
some mitigating factors should work to 
cool strike fever. For one thing, in the 
last round of bargaining such big unions 
as the UAW and the United Steelworkers 
won pay increases that automatically 
escalate at least part way along with the 
cost of living. Thus the unions will not 
be able to claim that they need huge 
new raises to catch up with inflation. 

On the other hand, with the econ- 
omy picking up, employers have lately 
been able to raise worker productivity 
substantially—an improvement that in 
the past has triggered higher wage de- 
mands. More important, unionists are 
already hungrily eying the record prof- 
its being reported by many companies 
UAW President Leonard Woodcock last 
week began setting the tone for his ne- 
gotiations with automakers, still a year 
off, by stating: “Out of their huge prof- 
its, they can certainly afford whatever 
we put before them in negotiations.” 

Another sign that the new labor 
peace might be tenuous is union insis- 
tence on shorter contracts. Unions that 
used to bargain for three-year contracts 
now refuse to go beyond two years, and 
many construction unions want new 
contracts yearly. Some recent pacts con- 
tain an even-shorter-term escape hatch. 
They provide that management must re- 
open negotiations within 24 hours of 
the lifting of wage-price controls. 


PRICES 
Jawboning Autos 


Richard Nixon has often insisted 
that jawboning particular industries to 
hold down prices is not an effective way 
to fight inflation—but last week he re- 
sorted to it anyway. The President 
opened a campaign to persuade auto- 
makers to cancel a proposed price boost 
on 1973-model cars, even though the in- 
crease seems justifiable under the guide- 
lines of the Government's own Price 
Commission. By week's end he had won 
a partial victory. General Motors, 
whose price moves are usually followed 
by the other automakers, offered to trim 
its increases by more than a third, to 
an average $59 per car or truck. Ford 
soon followed suit, offering to roll back 
its price hike to $59 also. 
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Whether that will satisfy the Ad- 
ministration remains to be seen. Cost 
of Living Council Director Donald 
Rumsfeld, who managed the White 
House side of the confrontation, 
had pronounced himself “encouraged” 
by G.M.’s offer. But he had also point- 
edly added that he hoped that Ford 
would withdraw its proposed price in- 
creases entirely. The Government also 
began applying delaying tactics. The 
Price Commission has scheduled pub- 
lic hearings on car prices Sept. 12, at 
which it will hear such industry critics 
as Ralph Nader and United Automobile 
Workers President Leonard Woodcock 
By the time the Commission finishes 
sifting the testimony, Rumsfeld predict- 
ed, it will be mid-October before any 
price boosts can be approved. That 
would be a full month after the first 
1973 models go on sale. 

The idea of supplementing formal 





COLC DIRECTOR RUMSFELD 
By Washington's reckoning, Detroit should pay dues. 


price controls with White House jaw- 
boning came from Rumsfeld. Like other 
Administration officials, he worries that 
the public still does not believe that in- 
flation is being defeated, even though 
the rate of price increases is coming 
down (see following story). The Pres- 
ident is known to share this concern, 
and apparently thinks that he needs 
some spectacular victory over inflation 
to talk about in the campaign. At any 
rate, he gave Rumsfeld the go-ahead to 
set up meetings in the White House with 
chiefs of the auto companies. They were 
invited by telegram to discuss “the im- 
pact” of the price increases that they 
sought, then urged by Rumsfeld to with- 
draw their proposed boosts. They were 
asked to reply by week’s end. 

The increases, which in G.M.'s case 
would average $90 a vehicle, seem sol- 
idly grounded on cost data. Most of the 
money would go to cover the expense 
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of installing new equipment that is re- 
quired under federal law on ‘73 cars. 
The mandatory improvements include 
stronger bumpers, fire-resistant uphol- 
stery fabrics and devices to lessen the 
amount of smog-producing oxides of ni- 
trogen in auto exhausts. In addition, the 
companies tacked on new costs for im- 
provements in plant safety and factory 
antipollution controls, also required by 
law. Finally, the proposed price rises in- 
clude a small amount covering product 
improvements initiated by the compa- 
nies; G.M., for example, will install 
stronger hood latches on its "73 cars. 
Under Price Commission rules, compa- 
nies usually can pass on to their cus- 
tomers increases in real costs, and the 
automakers’ applications appeared to 
meet that test. In an oddly timed an- 
nouncement late last week, the Govern- 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics cal- 
culated the factory value of improve- 
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ments on ‘73 models at an average of 
$95.40 per car. 

Cost accounting, however, leaves 
out the all-important political factors. 
No industry benefited more than the 
automakers from the New Economic 
Policy that Nixon unveiled a year ago; 
it included cancellation of the 7% 
auto excise tax, which saved new-car 
buyers an average of $200 per auto 
That move helped to produce a boom 
that pushed car sales to a record of 
9.7 million last year, and that has raised 
the profits of all four U.S. automakers 
in the second quarter of 1972 at least 
20% above a year ago. By Admin- 
istration reckoning, it is time for De- 
troit to pay some dues. 

Auto executives at first tried to re- 
sist that idea. Chrysler Chairman Lynn 
A. Townsend branded Rumsfeld's re- 
quest “arbitrary and discriminatory” 
and refused to withdraw his company’s 


planned increases—though he acknowl- 
edged that Chrysler might have to fol 
low the competition. Late in the week. 
though, G.M. Chairman Richard ¢ 
Gerstenberg told the White House by 
letter that G.M. would lower its price- 
increase proposal from $90 to $59. Of 
that, he said, $5 would be for minor 
brake and wheel improvements, and the 
remaining $54 would cover the actual 
costs of new equipment in the cars (not 
the plants) required by federal law 
G.M. will not absorb the dictated costs 
on the cars, said Gerstenberg, because 
“we believe the workings of our econ- 
omy are endangered when one agency 
of Government can establish standards 
that a manufacturer's product must 
meet, and another agency seeks to pre- 
vent the same manufacturer from hav- 
ing at least an opportunity to recover 
the costs of such mandated equipment.” 

Rumsfeld planned to announce this 
week whether the Administration will 
push for further concessions from auto- 
makers. One factor working for the 
White House: auto executives have 
some hope that their price applications 
might be reviewed in a friendlier cli- 
mate after Election Day. Gerstenberg 
even stated in his letter that G.M. offi- 
cials will “re-evaluate our position” be- 
fore next January 


POLICY 
Anniversary Report Card 


One year ago last week, President 
Nixon jolted the world by announcing 
a nearly total reversal in U.S. econom- 
ic policy. He aimed to put three enor- 
mously complex problems on the road 
to solution before Election Day. Here 
is a capsule report card on his New Eco- 
nomic Policy in each area 

SLOWING INFLATION. The latest con- 
sumer price index was 2.9% higher than 
a year earlier, and the increase is de- 
celerating to an annual rate that should 
be closer to 2.5% by year's end. But 
food prices have gone up at a much fast- 
er 3.2% . Weekly earnings are up 6.1% 
and, when adjusted for inflation, pro- 
vide about 3.2% more real buying 
power than the paychecks of a year ago 
Rating: good. 

BALANCING INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS. 
The US. deficit continued to balloon 
until devaluation of the dollar late last 
year, but is improving in 1972. The 
shortfall totaled $4.1 billion in the first 
six months, v. $11.9 billion a year ear- 
lier, The red-ink figure is still high by 
historic standards, though, and U.S. im- 
ports are persistently exceeding exports 
Rating: fair. 

EXPANDING THE ECONOMY AND CUT- 
TING UNEMPLOYMENT. The gross national 
product lately has been running at $96 
billion ahead of a year ago, a very 
healthy 9.2% gain. But unemployment 
has dropped only from 6.1% last sum- 
mer to 5.5% now. Rating: superior on 
expansion but unacceptable on jobs. 
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INVESTMENT 


Muffled Firepower 


ee an army repeatedly assaulting an 
impregnable fortress, the Dow Jones 
industrial average last week mounted 
yet another attack on the magic 1,000 
mark, and once more retreated. After 
opening the week by pushing to a 
44-month high of 974, the index fell 
back to close at 966. Such performances 
have become almost routine, and a dif- 
ferent specific cause can be found for 
each failure to crack 1,000. But one un- 
derlying reason is that Wall Street miss- 
es the massed investment firepower that 
mutual funds once brought to bear on 
the market. Throughout the 1960s, 
mutual funds, which pool the savings 
of more than 8,000,000 mostly small 
investors, regularly raised growing 
amounts of cash with which to purchase 
stock by selling more of their own 
shares. But now money is draining out 
of the funds at a startling rate. 

In ten of the past 15 months, inves- 
tors have redeemed—that is, sold back 
to the funds—more mutual-fund shares 
than they have bought. In the past six 
months, customers have pulled a net 
$950 million of their money out of the 
funds, putting the cash instead into say- 
ings accounts, real estate investment 
trusts and tax-sheltered municipal 
bonds. That does not exactly leave the 
funds broke; last year their assets ex- 
ceeded $55 billion, equal to the com- 
bined assets of General Motors, Gener- 
al Electric, Jersey Standard and IBM. 
But fund managers can no longer dis- 
miss the excess of redemptions over 
sales as a temporary fluke. It seems to be 
turning into a chronic problem that if 
not solved could halt for good the funds’ 
once dazzling growth. As a result, some 
funds are taking direct action, Last 
week in a management shake-up at 
Dreyfus Corp., Chairman Howard Stein 
returned to his former job of running 
the day-to-day operations of Dreyfus 
Fund Inc., the third largest mutual fund. 

The problem is not so much too 
many redemptions as too few sales. 
Fund men believe that the rise in re- 
demptions is at least partly the inevi- 
table price of past success. Each month, 
people who became mutual-fund share- 
holders in the 1960s complete their in- 
vestment programs and withdraw their 
money for such purposes as sending 
children to college. But the funds have 
signally failed to find new customers to 
replace these dropouts. Since early 
1969, monthly sales of mutual-fund 
shares have been cut nearly in half, 

The reason is obvious: sales are 
down mainly because there are fewer 
salesmen. During its bull years, the in- 
dustry built up an impressive corps of 
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high-pressure salesmen, most of them 
employed not directly by the funds but 
by brokerage houses. Many lost their 
jobs in the wave of brokerage mergers 
and consolidations that swept through 
Wall Street in the past few years. Those 
who remain are less eager to sell mutual- 
fund shares now because they no long- 
er make as much money out of it as 
they once did. During the 1960s, a mu- 
tual fund would often order a broker 
who executed a stock trade for it to sur- 
render part of his commission to an- 
other broker who had been especially 
successful in selling the fund’s own 
shares to the public. But the New York 
Stock Exchange banned such “give- 
ups” late in 1968. Now, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission proposes 
that the funds stop channeling their 
stock-trading business to the brokers 
who do best at selling fund shares. The 
SEC wants to remove any temptation for 
a broker to pressure his customers into 
buying fund shares so that the broker 
can collect juicy stock-trading business 
from the funds. 

What the funds can do to revive 


sales is less clear. Some are contemplat- 
ing dispensing with salesmen altogether 
and joining the growing ranks of the so- 
called “no-load” funds (TIME, March 6). 
No-load funds sell by newspaper ads 
and direct mail; they do not charge their 
customers the normal 8.5% sales com- 
mission, or “load.” While mutual funds 
as a group have been losing customers, 
sales of shares in no-load funds have 
continued to run far ahead of redemp- 
tions. Recently two large funds, Finan- 
cial Programs, Inc. and Steadman Se- 
curity Corp., converted to no-load 
status, 

Chicken-or-Egg. The industry is 
also experimenting with other new mar- 
keting techniques. Boston's Keystone 
Custodian Funds, Inc. has built up a 
force of 500 salesmen to sell a com- 
bined package of mutual-fund shares 
and life insurance pfans. In February, 
Dreyfus Corp. started a new fund with 
a scaled-down commission rate that is 
being sold as a payroll-deduction plan 
to companies, unions and trade asso- 
ciations. The industry's trade associa- 
tion, the Investment Company Institute, 
is conducting a $400,000 advertising 
campaign in newspapers and maga- 
zines, designed to convince the public 
that, for example, it is more profitable 
to put money into mutual-fund shares 
than into bank savings accounts. 

In aid of such efforts, the funds now 
have a good investment record to cite. 
As a group they performed badly in the 
1969-70 bear market, but last year and 
in the first half of 1972 the value of 
stocks bought by mutual funds gener- 
ally rose more rapidly than the popular 
market averages. But the funds may 
have got themselves into a chicken-or- 
egg situation. Undoubtedly the greatest 
possible stimulus to sales of fund shares 
would come from the public excitement 
about the market that would be gen- 
erated by the Dow Jones average break- 
ing the 1,000 mark. The question is 
whether the market can muster the buy- 
ing power to achieve that breakthrough 
without a prior revival of the mutual 
funds. 


RETAILING 
The Trashing Toll 


Over the past few years of student 
unrest, boarded-up storefronts and bro- 
ken glass on sidewalks have given some 
campus communities the look of inner- 
city ghettos. Now, as another college 
term approaches, merchants are prepar- 
ing for the worst. Around the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California, 
for example, a group of store owners is 
organizing a credit association to help 
members whose property may be dam- 
aged by youthful protesters. Local busi- 
nessmen are also putting together an 
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area-wide electric-alarm system. They 
hope to have it finished by election 
night, in case President Nixon wins. 

Little wonder. Campus hostility to 
Nixon exploded last spring when the 
President announced the mining of Hai- 
phong harbor. Students across the na- 
tion took out their anger on the nearest 
“imperialist” institutions they could 
find, usually stores, banks and campus 
buildings. The rioters smashed win- 
dows, broke doors and set buildings on 
fire in an outburst of what counter- 
culture lingo identifies as “trashing” 
—spontancous revolutionary vandal- 
ism. The bill for that spree is yet to be 
paid. In Berkeley, a group of 31 mer- 
chants this month filed a claim against 
the city for $170,000 in damages, as- 
serting that police failed to protect their 
property. The city council refused to 
pay, and the merchants plan to sue 

The spring riots added to a trash- 
ing toll that over the years has reached 
impressive proportions. In Berkeley, an 
incomplete city battle-damage study 
shows that in the past four years 72 mer- 
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chants have suffered losses of nearly 
$4,000,000—§$ 152,427 in physical dam- 
age and $3,659,042 in potential sales 
unmade because stores were closed or 
customers stayed away. The tally will 
doubtless rise as more stores report. 

In Cambridge, Mass., Bobbi Baker 
ran a high-fashion dress shop near the 
Harvard University campus for six 
years but sold the building this year and 
moved to a quiet suburb. “One year we 
were trashed three times,” she recalls 
bitterly. “In the first trashing, they piled 
up a lot of merchandise inside the store 
and set fire to it. Women’s Lib picketed 
us and sprayed our windows with slo- 
gans. We got tired of being threatened 
with knives and being bullied.” 

In Manhattan, Columbia University 
trashers last spring hit neighboring 
branches of First National City Bank 
($5,000 damage) and Chemical Bank 
($2,500). Then the action shifted to Co- 
lumbia's School of International Af- 
fairs, where students knocked out half 
a dozen windows that school officials 
say cost $1,500 each to replace. By the 
end of the spring session, the univer- 
sity’s share of the cost of Viet Nam es- 
calation during the semester came to 
more than $95,000. 

Even merchants who have suffered 
little or no trashing damage find the vi- 
olence driving their insurance costs pro- 
hibitively high. Shopkeepers along State 
Street in Madison, Wis., near the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, say that glass in- 
surance can be purchased only with a 
$100-deductible clause, making cover- 
age there worthwhile only for the larg- 
est stores. Universities themselves have 
also been hit. In 1968, Columbia paid 
$117,000 in annual premiums for a 
$1,000-deductible casualty policy. Now 
it must pay $182,000, and the deduct- 
ible has been raised to $1,000,000. 

What can be done to stop trashing? 
Trashers themselves say that ending the 
war would help, but that option is hard- 
ly open to a college-town merchant 
Most can only try to fortify their stores. 
Officers of the Telegraph Avenue 
branch of Bank of America have 
bricked up its windows and installed a 
metal fence over the doorway. Officials 
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An alarm system for election night, just in case. 
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of Cambridge Savings Bank near Har- 
vard twice installed safety glass (it did 
not break, but it shattered) and finally 
settled on metal and plywood window 
shutters. 

Some campus merchants are trying 
to escape the wrath of students by 
becoming socially responsible. Many 
Berkeley shopkeepers donate part of 
their profits to local counterculture or- 
ganizations. But the end may come 
only when the times quiet down or 
there is nothing left to trash—a point 
that in some places may not be too 
far away. During last spring’s distur- 
bances, one reporter asked a Columbia 
student leader: “Well, what's the tar- 
get for tonight?” The trasher replied, 
“I don't know, man, its a real bitch. 
We've broken all the imperialist glass 
within 20 blocks of this place.” 


INDUSTRY 


Pampering Campers 


Around the factories and Forest 
City, lowa, offices of Winnebago Indus- 
tries, a maker of vehicles for the grow- 
ing army of U.S. campers, bulletin 
boards list hourly quotations on the 
company’s stock for the benefit of the 
many officers and employees who are 
shareholders, Lately, the boards have 
been flashing a mystery story. Though 
the company’s sales and profits are ris- 
ing swiftly, the stock price fell from an 
adjusted June high of $48.25 to an Au- 
gust low of $32.13; last week it closed 
at $38.50. One result has been to di- 
minish on paper the fortune of Win- 
nebago’s ruling Hanson family. In 
1958, present Chairman John K. Han- 
son, then a furniture dealer, bought 
most of the company’s assets for $1 2,- 
000. By mid-1972, he had seen that in- 
vestment grow into family stock hold- 
ings worth $773 million; now the value 
is $617 million 

The slide is all the more galling to 
Winnebago people because they believe 
that it has been caused largely by stock- 
market confusion. President John V 
Hanson, son of the founder, claims that 
investors have been worried by reports 
of disappointing shipments in the “mo- 
bile home” industry, and have got that 
mixed up with Winnebago’s “motor 
home” business. The name is about the 
only similarity, Mobile homes, despite 
the term, are usually towed to one spot 
and left there to serve as a family’s per- 
manent dwelling. Motor homes, also 
called recreational vehicles and some- 
times “fun machines,” are designed to 
whisk campers to national parks in the 
summer and ski resorts in the winter 
with some of the comforts of home 

When the elder Hanson took over 
the company, he foresaw that campers 
would want to be pampered and gradu- 
ally switched the product line from 
spartan travel trailers and portable 
dwellings mounted on pickup trucks 
to more luxurious box-shaped, self- 
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WINNEBAGO VEHICLE IN ILLINOIS 
The comforts of home. 


propelled vehicles. Winnebago now 
crams its 13 models with such gadgets as 
eye-level ovens, built-in vacuum clean- 
ers, showers, color TVs and sleeping 
quarters for as many as eight campers. 

The vehicles enable campers to 
travel in comfort and yet avoid the ris- 
ing costs of motel rooms and restau- 
rant meals. Recreational vehicles range 
from ingenious $350 pop-up tent trail- 
ers to de-luxe $4,000 travel trailers 
pulled by automobiles and $20,000 self- 
propelled motor homes. Buyers tend to 
be about 45 years old, earn at least 
$12,000 a year and spend an average 
of 34 days a year traveling 

As longer vacations, more three-day 
weekends and earlier retirements have 
permitted more Americans to indulge 
their love of the open road, sales of rec- 
reational vehicles spurted to $1.6 billion 
last year, from a mere $87 million in 
1961. Within the next six years, sales are 
expected to top $3 billion. Today, more 
than 800 companies, many clustered 
around Elkhart, Ind., now make recre- 
ational vehicles. Most are still run by 
their founders, a group of entrepreneurs 
who have made millions merely by buy- 
ing the necessary parts and assembling 
campers and trailers. Some of the na- 
tion's largest corporations, however, are 
also getting into the business. Boise Cas- 
cade, W.R. Grace and Beatrice Foods 
have bought existing companies. Apeco 
Corp. this month began selling the first 
travel trailer designed to be towed by a 
compact car, and General Motors next 
year will begin making and selling its 
own recreational vehicles 

About the only cloud over the in- 
dustry’s growth is the prospect of fed- 
eral safety regulation. Last week the De- 
partment of Transportation issued rules 
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that beginning on Jan. 1, will require 
both pickup-truck and camper manu- 
facturers to print in their owner's man- 
uals pictures showing what size units 
can be safely fitted to truck beds. In 
the past, oversized campers mounted on 
pickup trucks have caused handling and 
braking problems. The department is 
expected to issue other safety standards 
in the next few years. Forcing recre- 
ational vehicle makers to add new safe- 
ty equipment would increase produc- 
tion costs. That possibility, plus the fact 
that Winnebago is the industry's leader 
and is one of the few companies whose 
shares are traded publicly, seems to be 
another reason for the drop in its stock. 
Actually, though federal safety rules 
would hurt the smaller companies, Win- 
nebago now claims to be ahead of pro- 
spective federal standards. 

The Hansons, at least, remain high- 
ly optimistic, and are backing their 
opinion with money. Winnebago is now 
spending $10 million to double produc- 
tion capacity to 1,000 vehicles a week, 
and may even begin to make its own ap- 
pliances. The company has long cut 
costs by making almost everything else 
going into its machines; for example, it 
makes at a cost of $1.60 each the sun 
visor that it once bought from an out- 
side supplier for $16. It also is begin- 
ning to rent recreational vehicles to peo- 
ple who like the machines but have no 
place to park or garage them between 
vacations. But the Hansons do admit 
that Winnebago’s growth is likely to 
slow; they only expect sales to double 
every two years. In fiscal 1972, which 
ended Feb. 26, sales almost doubled in 
a single year to $133 million and prof- 
its nearly tripled to $13.6 million. 


MEXICO 


Respectable Tijuana 


Life in Tijuana has moved in cy- 
cles. During the Prohibition era, the 
Baja California town glittered as a 
south-of-the-border oasis for thirsty 
Hollywood movie stars and horseplay- 
ers at Agua Caliente Racetrack; Alex 
and Caesar Cardini invented Caesar sal- 
ad one evening to feed the throngs at 
their beleaguered restaurant. But by 
World War II, U.S. servicemen in Cal- 
ifornia came to know Tijuana as a 
bawdy border appendage of San Diego 
where sidewalk hustlers peddled a star- 
ting variety of sexual activities and 
mainstreet bars offered grinding nudes 
within tactile distance of the audience. 
The town’s foul old jail became infa- 
mous as a place where unwary tourists 
might find themselves held incommu- 
nicado for so much as a traffic ticket. 
Even in the 1960s, when the city was al- 
ready popular as a bullfight mecca, one 
of its few flattering U.S. notices was the 
appropriation of its name by Herb AIl- 
pert and The Tijuana Brass 

Now the cycle has turned again. 
Last week Tijuana was parading a new- 
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found reputation as a respectable, com- 
mercially solid city, frocked out in its 
Sunday best for a three-week interna- 
tional trade show called Mexpo. On 
hand to open the show was President 
Luis Echevarria Alvarez and almost the 
entire Mexican Cabinet. They stayed as 
the first guests at the $2,000,000 El Con- 
quistador, a plush colonial-styled resort 
hotel (complete with a swim-up bar), 
built from handmade bricks and Gua- 
dalajara stone, and decorated with Mex- 
ican touches like hand-painted porce- 
lain in the bathrooms. 

The El Conquistador—built and 
financed by Tijuana Entrepreneur Al- 
fonso Bustamante Jr., the son of a local 
bottled-gas millionaire—is the second 
major luxury hotel to break the Tijua- 
na mold. The initial gamble was made 
by Hotelier Mauro Chavez Cobos and 
a partner, Miguel Barbachano, who in 
1970 opened the modern 92-room Pa- 
lacio Azteca, which has rooms ranging 
up to a $94-a-day Imperial Suite. The 
hotel drew so many sound-citizen tour- 
ists that Chavez plans to add 250 more 
units and a |,200-seat convention hall 
next year. 

What has changed Tijuana so dra- 
matically? For one thing, competition 
Tougher Mexican laws and more lib- 
eral US. attitudes shrank the market 
for “attractions” such as divorces, abor- 
tions, prostitution and sex shows. “We 
simply could not compete with upper 
California,” says one Tijuanan, only 
partly in jest. Also, the town grew rap- 
idly in size (from 160,000 in 1960 to 
450,000 today) and in civic pride, which 
could not tolerate the sin-city image. 

The Mexican government helped, 
too. A special border-zone agreement 
with the U.S. allowed American man- 
ufacturers to assemble components in 
Mexico at a cost low enough for them 
to match overseas competition. An ex- 
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tension of Tijuana’s duty-free port sta- 
tus encouraged shopkeepers to expand 
their inventories of French perfumes, 
Pucci and Cardin fashions, Limoges 
china and English woolens. 

Tijuana’s new selling point to U.S. 
tourists is that it is, as a San Diego bill- 
board blurb for the El Conquistador 
puts it, “So near but yet so foreign.” 
Some Americans pop across the border 
simply to fuel up on flavorful Mexican 
food and beer. Also, despite the 
lure of duty-free foreign goods, 
merchants have learned that 
American visitors are even more 
interested in Mexican handi- 
crafts: Taxco silver, Oaxaca peas- 
ant clothes, Tlaquepaque tiles. 
Ironmongers are doing a brisk 
business in wrought-iron chande- 
liers and mock-Tiffany lamps. 
Cabinetmakers and carpenters 
have set up dozens of prosperous 
furniture stores selling ready- 
made Mexican colonial. 

To enhance the new image, 
Mayor Marco-Antonio Bolafhos 
and other city fathers are induc- 
ing shopowners along the Aveni- 
da Revolucién to redecorate their 
storefronts in colonial style. Even 
the city’s new jail, at last replacing 
the old hulk, looks like a Francis- 
can mission. As for the bawdy old 
nightclubs, the few remaining are 
pale shadows of their former infa- 
my. A visiting American who re- 
cently wandered into one of his 
old haunts found himself the only 
customer eying the bored, bikinied 
go-go girls. 


ENTREPRENEURS 
John Brown’s Buddy 


Ata Kentucky Derby breakfast in 
the Governor's mansion nine years ago, 
a young lawyer with a hunger for rich- 
es ran into a courtly old gent with a rec- 
ipe for fried chicken. The rest is his- 
tory: John Y. Brown Jr. built an $830 
million empire around Colonel Harland 
Sanders’ Kentucky Fried Chicken. Hav- 
ing made his fortune, Brown sold out 
last year to Heublein Inc., a food and li- 
quor distributor, and went into semi- 
retirement at age 37. But then he met 
Ollie Gleichenhaus, who runs a seven- 
stool hamburger joint in Miami Beach. 
Now Brown is determined to make him 
the Colonel Sanders of hamburgers. 

Ollie is hardly the patriarchal Ken- 
tucky colonel type. A 60-year-old na- 
tive of Brooklyn, he looks and sounds 
more like Archie Bunker's big brother. 
But his hamburgers are something else: 
one-third pound of lean meat seasoned 
with 32 spices and a special sauce. Glei- 
chenhaus, who insults customers and 
employees with equal abandon, takes 
his seasoning seriously; he often chas- 
tises patrons who unknowingly ask for 
ketchup or mustard. 

Actually, Brown's discovery of 
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AD FOR LUM’S NEW PRODUCT 
Archie Bunker's big brother. 


Gleichenhaus was not exactly serendip- 
itous. Brown, the son of a longtime pol- 
itician, retired from the chicken busi- 
ness in part because he wanted to 
become the Democratic candidate for 
Senator from Kentucky this fall, but 
then former Republican Governor Lou- 
ie Nunn was nominated for the Senate, 
and Brown decided that maybe he 
would wait until 1974. He needed some- 
thing to do meanwhile, an activity that 


would still leave him time for political 
jobs like organizing the telethon that 
netted more than $2,000,000 for the 
Democratic National Committee last 
month. Last August, accordingly, he 
bought Lum’s, a 340-outlet beer-and- 
hot-dog chain, for $4,000,000 in cash. 

Lum’s franchises lost $150,000 
last year—partly, says Brown, because 
“they did not have very good food. I fig- 
ured that upgrading it would be my first 
task.” So Brown recruited a platoon of 
young executives and told them to scour 
the country until they found the per- 
fect hamburger. 

A month later they returned with 
Gleichenhaus. “I told John I was hap- 
py. | don’t need this,” Ollie recalls. 
“Then he told me he'd make me famous, 
bigger than the Colonel. He said my 
name would be in lights, on T shirts 
and plates, everywhere. He hit me in a 
weak spot.” 

Lum’s hired Ollie to train its per- 
sonnel, and it is now testing Ollie-burg- 
ers—at a high 95¢ each—in its Ohio out- 
lets. Gleichenhaus is not entirely sure 
that Lum’s countermen can duplicate 
his masterpiece: “Those yo-yos are 
looking for a short way to make my 
burgers, but there’s no way other than 
the right way.” Even so, Brown intends 
to go nationwide with Ollie-burgers 
within a year, and has prepared 63 tele- 
vision commercials featuring Ollie in 
“an Archie Bunker kind of approach.” 
The rest may some day be history. 





Married. Mark Goodson, 57, co- 
producer with Bill Todman of TV's 
most durable game shows (What's My 
Line, Beat the Clock, Password); and 
Susan Russell Waddell, 28, fashion 
model; he for the third time, she for 
the first; in Beverly Hills, Calif. 

. 


Married. Sir Roy Welensky, 65, 
Prime Minister between 1956 and 1963 
of the now-defunct Central African 
Federation (Rhodesia and Nyasaland); 
and Valerie Scott, 32, former Conser- 
vative Party worker in Britain; he for 
the second time, she for the first: in 
Salisbury, Rhodesia. 

Died. Oscar Levant, 65, composer 
and pianist whose dour, waspish wit 
nourished a turbulent career in radio, 
television and films (see SHow Business 
& TELEVISION) 

- 

Died. Edgar A.J. Johnson, 72. co- 
founder and former president of the 
Economic History Association who, as 
chief of the U.S. Economic Cooperation 
Administration mission to South Korea, 
directed relief and reconstruction pro- 
grams in that country during the Ko- 
rean War; of multiple myeloma; in 
Washington, D.C. 

. 

Died. George M. Weiss, 77, former 
general manager of the New York Yan- 
kees; in Greenwich, Conn. After join- 
ing the club in 1932, Weiss created the 
farm system out of which grew a Yan- 
kee dynasty (19 American League pen- 
nants, 15 World Series triumphs). He 
moved across town in 1961 to serve six 
years as the first president of the New 
York Mets. 

J 

Died. Jules Romains, 86, French 
epic novelist, dramatist and poet and 
founder of the philosophy of unani- 
mism; in Paris. Though his massive out- 
put since the turn of the century includ- 
ed successful plays, philosophical essays 
and mildly erotic fiction, Romains’ mas- 
terwork was his 27-volume historical 
novel, Les Hommes de Bonne Volonté 
(Men of Goodwill). Fifteen years in the 
writing, with a cast of over 400 charac- 
ters, the work embodies Romains’ unan- 
imist philosophy that man can only be 
fully defined in the context of the reli- 
gious, familial and social groups to 
which he belongs. After completing the 
final volumes in exile in the U.S. and 
Mexico during World War II, Romains 
returned to Paris in 1946 and won elec- 
tion to the French Academy that year. 

. 

Died. Paolo Cardinal Giobbe, 92. 
eldest member of the Sacred College of 
Cardinals who, before his promotion to 
the purple by Pope John XXIII in 
1958, served 33 years in the papal dip- 
lomatic service as an emissary to Co- 
lombia and The Netherlands; in Rome. 
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The Big Attrit 


FIRE IN THE LAKE 

by FRANCES FITZGERALD 

491 pages. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
$12.50. 


This is the Viet Nam book for peo- 
ple who do not want to read about Viet 
Nam—the lip-service hawks and doves 
who don't know Quang Tri from An 
Giang and don’t care how the war ends 
as long as it is soon. Fire in the Lake is 
about the nature of the Vietnamese 
character and its encounter with the 
West. In one form or other, scholars, 
journalists and Government officials 
have said most of what Frances Fitz- 
Gerald has to say. But she may succeed 
better than they simply because she 
delves into culture, history and politics 


FRANCES FITZGERALD IN NEW YORK 





with so fresh a blend of compassion and 
intelligence 

A protégée of Yale’s Southeast Asia 
scholar, the late Paul Mus, she worked 
under his direction for two years, and 
on two visits spent 16 months in Viet 
Nam. She is also a good writer and a 
cool one; there are no moral tantrums 
or cast-iron ironies here. What she un- 
dertakes is a social history of a re- 
mote and truly enigmatic world, be- 
ginning with a fascinating, leisurely 
description of traditional Vietnamese 
society. Life centered totally on the vil- 
lage or hamlet where a man had a 
fixed place and derived his whole iden- 
tity from his link to the village and 
the worship of his ancestors. Says Fitz- 
Gerald: “Americans live in a society 
of replaceable parts—in theory, anyone 
can become President or sanitary in- 
spector—but the Vietnamese lived in 
a society of particular people.” 

Confucianism was the very founda- 
tion of that society. A basis for religion, 
ethics, philosophy and statecraft, it 
seeks a complete interpretation of 
events. It holds that there is one and 
only one correct way to do things. The 
book tells the story of an American gov- 
ernment professor in Saigon whose class 
erupted when, having finished discuss- 
ing Machiavelli, he went on to the ideas 
of Montesquieu. “What do you mean,” 
the students demanded, “teaching us 
one thing one day and one thing the 
next?” Similarly, the Vietnamese do not 
naturally imagine, let alone yearn for, 
change or progress. Even their concep- 
tion of the supernatural is a shadow ver- 
sion of present reality. FitzGerald com- 
pares it to “one of those strange 
metaphysical puzzles of Borges: ‘An 
entire community imagines another one 
which, though magical and otherworld- 
ly, looks, detail for detail, like itself." 

Until the French arrival in the 19th 
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century, Vietnamese society was a 
closed world of autonomous villages. 
The French began a centralizing pro- 
cess, building up market cities and large 
landholdings, and dislocating the peas- 
antry. Yet even in their current almost 
vestigial condition, villages are the ba- 
sis and support of the National Lib- 
eration Front, and the nightmare of 
American troops. FitzGerald describes 
an American search for a supply tun- 
nel network in a typical village, where 
the soldiers are “clumsy as astronauts 
walking over the political and economic 
design of Viet Nam.” Despite its use 
of terrorism and reprisals, the N.L.F 
has enjoyed success, she argues, because 
it operates from the villages and en- 
gages the peasants on their own home 
ground—digging the tunnels, making 
land mines and small weaponry. By con- 
trast, American programs, except in the 
most secure areas, have involved up- 
rooting people who feel that they are lit- 
erally leaving their souls in their na- 
tive hamlet 

If the French impoverished the vil- 
lages, the current war—particularly the 
USS. pacification program—has practi- 
cally decimated them. Almost a third 
of South Viet Nam's people are now ref- 
ugees. The last part of Fire in the Lake 
describes the effect of uprooting on 
Vietnamese society. The moving of the 
population began in earnest in 1966. It 
aimed at depriving the enemy of sus- 
tenance or, as General Westmoreland’s 
civilian deputy, Robert Komer, put it 
“If we can attrit the population base of 
the Viet Cong, it'll accelerate the pro- 
cess of degrading the V.C." 

Thirty Years’ War. That big “at- 
tri’ has proved incredibly long and 
costly. With its war-swollen cities, South 
Viet Nam now has the population dis- 
tribution of a highly industrialized 
country—but there is almost no indus- 
try in Viet Nam. There are still arti- 
sans, out in what American soldiers call 
“Indian country,” using their centuries- 
old skills to fashion land mines. Saigon 
has become an arsenal of U.S. consum- 
er goods, from prefab houses to ath- 
lete’s foot powder, ordered and some- 
times resold by Saigon officials. Since 
U.S. personnel changes roughly every 
twelve months, Americans tend to 
maintain a kind of earnest, timeless 
sangfroid, but around them have gath 
ered “professional beggars, pimps, drug 
dealers, thieves—a Brechtian cast o! 
characters in the midst of a new Thirty 
Years’ War.” 

The author quotes Henry Kissinge 
as saying it is “beyond imagination that 
parties that have been murdering and 
betraying each other for 21 years could 
work together.” But according to Fitz 
Gerald, the biggest recent change in 
Viet Nam's mood is the intensifying 
hostility not toward each other but to 
ward all foreigners, especially in the 
packed, volatile cities, Arguing histor- 
ically, moreover, she thinks that itis not 
a bit beyond imagination that the Vict- 
namese can reach accommodation with 
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Look what you’ve 
been missing in LIFE... 


If you haven't opened a copy lately, you might 
be surprised to find that LIFE is one of the world’s 
great magazines for people who like good writing on 
important themes. 

That's right, good writing. About the things 
that count in today’s world. Like Love, War, Art, 
Women's Liberation, Elections, Consumerism, Drugs, 
Children, Race, Education. Writing that’s perceptive, 
informative, often eloquent, sometimes explosive 
(did you know LIFE was first to report that Presi- 
dent Nixon would be welcome in China?). 

Many people still think of LIFE as a picture 
magazine. And there are still plenty of terrific pic- 
tures (always will be). But now there's a great deal 
more besides. If you haven't looked into LIFE lately, 
you've been missing out on one of the world’s great 
journals of insight, opinion and news—the only mag- 
azine that gives you the full visual and verbal impact 
of events in your world. 

If you had been reading LIFE these past 23 
weeks, here are just a few of the things you would 
have read about: 

Nader at Work. A hectic, happy, sleepless, 
stormy, rumpled, relentless week on the road 
with the greatest of the modern muckrakers. 

Women in Politics. 

The women’s movement has organization, 
issues and candidates...but how much 
real power? 

The Crucial Math of Pop- 
ulation. Exactly what is going to 
happen if we continue to have as 
many children as we want? 

No-Fault Insurance. 
An easy guide to the argu- 
ments for and against 
this controversial new 
form of auto insurance. 














McGovern Debates Kliendienst on Law and 
Order. What’s wrong—or right—about the adminis- 
tration of justice in the U.S.? 

A Season in Hell. A personal account of a 12- 
month bout with severe mental depression, an insidi- 
ous, increasingly common illness. 

The Living Roots of Country Music. Fiddles, 
guitars and country songs have become big business, 
and the origins are still to be found in rural America. 

The Marriage Experiments. Some live accord- 
ing to contract, others prefer more than one partner 
..-many don't bother to get a license. They tell you 
about it themselves. 

Cleaning Up the Internal Combustion Engine. 
How are auto makers going to come up with cars that 
won't pollute the air? 

Because LIFE deals with living events as they 
are happening, we can't tell you exactly what you 
will be reading (and seeing) in the weeks and months 
to come. But many important changes are clearly 
in the making —the elections, further negotia- 
tions with the Soviets, the emergence 
of China, the crises in Viet Nam. So 
we can tell you that this is 
definitely the time to start 
catching up with LIFE—at 
less than 17¢ a copy for the 
next 23 weeks. 

Less than 17¢ a copy, 


when you subscribe for 
23 weeks. 
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each other in a search for the “correct” 

way to live and order their life as a 

nation. ® Martha Duffy 
s o . 

In the days of Cathy Leroy and 
Michele Ray, girl reporters in Viet Nam 
seemed to be trying to out-tough Hem- 
ingway. Frances FitzGerald’s voice is 
low and her style quiet, though she is 
known as Frankie. There is even a trace 
of the debutante she once was in the 
way her eyes dilate when she wants to 
emphasize a point. That observation 
would irritate her. Days at the fashion- 
able Foxcroft School now seem “too 
dreadful to talk about.” Radcliffe was 
better—“one learned to think in long 
phrases.” She graduated in 1962 with a 
magna in history, writing a thesis on 
King Faisal’s government in Syria in 
1920. 

Though Paul Mus thereafter be- 
came her inspiration in Asian studies, 
other things in her background pointed 
toward the five-year project she has just 
completed with Fire in the Lake. Her 
late father, CIA Deputy Director Des- 
mond FitzGerald, was an old Southeast 
Asia hand who learned about the prob- 
lems of working with Asian troops when 
he trained a Chinese unit to fight in Bur- 
ma under General Joseph Stilwell. Says 
Frankie: “He never knew whether they 
would follow him into battle when he 
gave the order.” Her mother, former 
U.N. Delegate Marietta Tree, contrib- 
uted some nuggets of worldly observa- 
tion: “Never mistake a politician, Any- 
one who has been elected dog catcher 
thinks he can be President.” 

Frankie first went to Viet Nam in 
1966 on assignment from the Adlantic 
Monthly. She planned a month-long 
stay which actually lasted a year. “It was 
a rare instance in which you could real- 
ly come close to reality.” Her excellent 
French served her in the cities; for the 
villages she joined forces with a Viet- 
namese girl from a strict Confucian 
family who had just graduated from the 
University of Tennessee. They were 
only allowed to go to “secure” villages 
with Marines, but on arrival it was easy 
to give them the slip. “The villages are 
shaped like honeycombs, with each 
house at a different angle. It was very 
hard for a soldier to keep his bearings.” 

When she began writing her book 
she thought it would surely be a kind 
of history. One of her achievements, in 
fact, is the sense of historic perspective 
that she brings to a roiling subject. But 
as has happened to many others who 
have reported it, Viet Nam has taken 
over her life. Though she now lives on 
Manhattan's Upper East Side, she still 
reads military bulletins the way a horse 
player studies the form. She knows why 
the B-52s are striking certain targets. 
When she gets together with other vet- 
erans of Viet Nam reporting like Glo- 
ria Emerson, David Halberstam and 
journalists on leave from Saigon, she 
says, “The conversation is like talk 
among butterfly experts—a fraternity 
of people with the same obsession.” 
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A Listener’s Comments 


FAREWELL TO THE SOUTH 
by ROBERT COLES 
408 pages. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $7.95. 


“Anything that comes out of the 
South,” the late Flannery O'Connor 
once observed, “is going to be called 
grotesque by the Northern reader, un- 
less it is grotesque, in which case it is 
going to be called realistic.” Digging be- 
hind all the grotesque, realistic “Gone- 
with-the-Tobacco-Road” clichés, slow- 
ly and painstakingly detailing the 
ambiguous Southern actuality—this has 
been Robert Coles’ work in progress for 
more than a decade. In the three vol- 
umes of his Children of Crisis series, 
completed earlier this year, he has doc- 
umented, mostly in their own words, the 
destinies of families mainly from the 
rural Southeast. 

Now Coles has moved on to the 
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ball 


PSYCHOLOGIST ROBERT COLES 
Distrust of certainty. 





Southwest, lending his ear and—be- 
cause he is an artist as well as a psy- 
chiatrist—his imagination and his heart 
to the words of the Chicanos and In- 
dians. Farewell to the South, largely a 
collection of Coles’ magazine articles, 
forms a kind of passing commentary 
upon his major work so far. 

Here are on-the-spot sketches of 
civil rights workers of a long decade 
ago, brought up to date. Coles does not 
mind the inevitable inconsistencies, for 
distrust of certainty is his passion. The 
certainty of fellow psychiatrists, for in- 
stance, who “misuse their own profes- 
sional language” to smuggle value judg- 
ments under the guise of science. The 
certainty of the social scientist “who has 
a name or a label for everything and 
wants at all costs to be ‘concerned’ and 
‘involved.’ " The certainty of the North- 
ern liberal who adds “ignorance, reck- 
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lessness, and self-righteousness” to his 
original vice of remoteness. 

Coles’ essays on James Baldwin and 
Lester Maddox as victims of their own 
rhetoric are also statements on his own 
methodology, his need to be specific. “I 
can’t stand all the abstracting,” he has 
said. “The Marxist-Freudian blueprints. 
That sort of thing. I like intellectuals 
who've lived in the world—George Or- 
well, James Agee, Simone Weil.” 

Whether studying undernourished 
children in South Carolina or inspecting 
the epic rich-poor contrasts of Texas 
cities, Coles sticks to the tangible. He 
confronts Southern paradoxes—sad- 
ness and willfulness, resignation and re- 
sourcefulness—and stubbornly refuses 
to resolve them. 

“I wonder,” he writes, “where else 
in this country past history and present 
social conflict conspire to bring forth 
so much of the evil in people, so much 
of the dignity possible in people, so 
much of the ‘pity and terror’ in the hu- 
man condition.” Farewell to the South 
honors these contradictions and bears 
witness to a slightly grotesque but most 
realistic hope ® Melvin Maddocks 


From the Marrow 


THE CHANT OF JIMMIE BLACKSMITH 
by THOMAS KENEALLY 
178 pages. Viking. $6.50. 


In the rugged homestead country of 
Australia one evening in 1900, the wife 
of one of the area’s white settlers an- 
swers a knock at her farmhouse door. 
Out of the darkness rushes the hired 
man, an aboriginal, flailing about with 
an ax. Moments later the farmer's wife, 
her two daughters and a schoolmistress- 
boarder lie hacked to death. 

What sort of creature could com- 
mit such an act? Could the seemingly 
random slaughter have any kind of 
meaning? 

Exploring these questions Austra- 
lian Novelist Keneally seems to write 
from within the marrow of his protag- 
onist. Without blinking the horror, 
which is based on a real incident, he 
makes it what it rarely seems to be in 
real life: plausible and thus human. 

Keneally’s Jimmie Blacksmith is ac- 
tually only half aboriginal. His father 
was a nameless white man, Jimmie’s 
mixed strain is both judgment and des- 
tiny. Mentally but not emotionally 
weaned from the chants and lore of a 
now decadent tribal heritage, he tries 
to make his way as a houseboy and la- 
borer in the harsh, pinched world of 
white Protestants—the missionaries and 
farmers who are claiming the open land. 
From them Jimmie learns the snobbery 
of materialism, according to which 
“possession [is] a holy state.” 

The possession that Jimmie covets 
above all is a white wife. When he gets 
one—a dim, sniveling, pregnant teen- 
ager whose child does not even turn out 
to be his—a murderous rage is born. 
Jimmie realizes that the white side of 
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Selected by 


When Astronauts Shepard and Roosa returned 
from their historic Apollo-14 flight, they were 
as clean-shaven as when they left 9 days 
earlier. (Mitchell decided to grow a beard!) 
The reason? The Wind-Up Monaco shaver, 
selected by NASA to keep them comfortable 
and clean-shaven on their long journey 

@The first secret of the Monaco’s marvelous 
performance lies in its shaving head. Three 
continuously self-sharpening blades revolve 
at such a fast clip that they actually give 
72,000 cutting strokes per minute. And the 
guard is so unbelievably thin (5/100 of a mm— 
about the thickness of a cigarette paper) 

that pressure is unnecessary, Just touch the 
shaver to your face and guide it in circular 
motions for the smoothest shave ever 

@The second secret is the power plant. The 
palm-shaped body of the Monaco is filled with 
a huge mainspring, made of the same 
Swedish super-stee!l used in the most expen- 
sive watch movements. Just wind it up and 
the Monaco shaves and shaves. From ear to 
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ear, from nose to neck, and main- 
tains full speed to the end—iong 
enough to do the complete job. 
We could go on about the virtues 
of the Monaco, but (as with so 
many things) you have to try it 
to really believe it.@ Send for your 
Monaco today in full confidence. 
Put it to the test for two weeks 
You'll be delighted with the comfort, 
speed and convenience—and the inde- 
pendence it will give you from water, soap, 
batteries, electricity, styptic pencil and a! 
other paraphernalia of conventional shaving @ 
If you decide the Monaco isn’t the best shaver 
ever, send it back to us for prompt refund 
If the Monaco served the Apollo-14 astronauts 
so well, think what it can do for you under 
much less trying conditions. Once you've 
tried it you'll never let it go. 
Please send me 
1 Monaco Shaver-Standard Model $20 95 
(© Monaco Deluxe-Model-Anatomique $22 95 
OD Special Trimming Head (optional) $4.95 
My check, plus $1 for post. & ins. is enc!. 
(Calif. res. add tax.) Guaranteed | year 
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his nature is as doomed to suffocation 
as the black. Cheated by his employ- 
ers, taunted and humiliated beyond en- 
durance, he undertakes mayhem as a 
sort of mad ritual. an attempt to be for 
once the white man’s priest and judge 
instead of his willing nigger 

Keneally’s narrative has the short, 
brutal rhythm of the ax, each stroke 
glinting with images of hallucinatory 
brilliance (in a flash of revulsion against 
his aboriginal brethren, Jimmie imag- 
ines “a vineyard of gallows from which 
hung all the inept, unfortunate race, em- 
phatically asleep”). Occasionally, Ke- 
neally overheats his language, invoking 
the pull of blood and the core of black- 
ness in a way that recalls D.H. Law- 
rence in a rant. But most of the time 
the novel's intensity arises naturally 
from the dualities that throb at its center 
—black and white, crime and punish- 
ment, civilization and savagery. 

Keneally has written six notable 
novels, usually dealing either with the 
small domestic crises of the soul or with 
spin-offs from historic incidents. It is a 
measure of his craft that he does not 
try to plug these themes into today’s 
headlines for a cheap jolt of relevance 
Jimmie’s tale is played out against a 
background of incidental chatter and 
speculation about Australian federa- 
tion, which in 1900 united the conti- 
nent’s six major colonies into a com- 
monwealth. In the end the reader sees 
that this is not the background, but the 
whole point. The tragic contradictions 
in Jimmie’s life are in fact the unre- 
solved agonies out of which a nation is 
to be created ® Christopher Porterfield 


From Bad to Verse 
Department 


The following intelligence was re- 
cently received by a downcast poet of 
our acquaintance 
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Black ‘‘Pope”’ 


When the World Council of 
Churches chooses a new General Sec- 
retary in Irving Wallace's current novel 
The Word, it is a contest of political 
skulduggery between two fiercely am- 
bitious churchmen. When the election 
is held in real life—as it was last week 
at the W.C.C.’s Central Committee 
meeting in Utrecht—it is a much more 
orderly process, with the maneuvering 
smoothed over by ecumenical diploma- 
cy. But in other respects the man who 
won the World Council's chief execu- 
tive post last week outdid both of Wal- 
lace’s fictional contenders. He is Philip 
Alford Potter, 51, a Methodist from the 
West Indian island of Dominica. By ge- 
ography and persuasion he is a Third 
Worlder. He is also black. 

Potter becomes the third man to oc- 
cupy the office since the World Coun- 
cil was founded in 1948. Scholarly 
Dutchman W.A. Visser “t Hooft, one 
of the organization's founding fathers, 
held the post until 1966, when he was 
succeeded by noted U.S. Presbyterian 
Ecumenist Eugene Carson Blake. Now 
65, Blake is due to retire this fall. Pot- 
ter will then take up a five-year term as 
ecumenical spokesman for more than 
250 member denominations of the 
World Council, including Protestants, 
Anglicans and Eastern Orthodox 
—some 400 million Christians in all. 
Since Protestants form the core of the 
organization, he will become (though in 
a vastly less powerful way than Rome's 
Pontiff) the Protestant “Pope.” 

Good Time. Potter should cut a 
dashing figure in his new job. Tall and 
strapping (6 ft. 24 in., 210 Ibs.), he is a 
former school athlete who once won 
prizes in the 100- and 200-meter dashes 
and the broad jump. He still hikes out on 
geology field trips when he finds the 
time, likes to listen to Baroque music at 
home with his wife Doreen, the daugh- 
ter of a Jamaican Methodist minister. 
During an interview in Utrecht with 


Time Correspondent Richard Ostling, 


the General Secretary-elect puffed on 
cigarillos and sipped a beer. The grand- 
son of a rum distiller, he explained that 
West Indian Methodists were not as le- 
galistic about alcohol as U.S. Method- 
ists officially were. “My own witness as 
a young man was not that I would not 
drink,” he recalled in his rich West In- 
dian accent, “but that I would have a lit- 
tle and have a good time anyway.” 
Trained at Jamaica’s United Theo- 
logical College and London University, 
Potter was pastor of a Methodist church 
in Haiti until 1954, when he joined 
the W.C.C.’s youth department. Haiti 
helped to mold his view that the word 
of God must be accompanied by social 
action. “How dare I go well fed to talk 
to hungry, unlearned people about the 
fact that they must be saved,” he asks, 
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“and not roll up my sleeves?” During 
the 1960s, he served a seven-year stint 
as field secretary for Africa and the 
West Indies for the British Methodist 
Missionary Society, and presently he is 
director of the W.C.C.’s Commission on 
World Mission and Evangelism. 

As a seminarian, Potter was struck 
by the Bible-based, neo-orthodox the- 
ology of Karl Barth, whose understand- 
ing of Christianity, he says, “forces us 
to take radical positions.” Theologians 
Reinhold and Richard Niebuhr and 
Paul Tillich were other influences on 
his thought. Mainly, Potter says, “my 
theology is biblical, not systematic or 
dogmatic. I have faith in Christ who 
was born son of man while being Son 
of God, which makes that faith histor- 
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Outdoing Irving Wallace. 


ical.” He is also broadly ecumenical: 
“Coming from a slave people in a poor, 
relatively unknown area of the world, | 
have a sense of belonging to all men be- 
yond race and class.” 

While the election of Potter reflects 
the growing importance of Protestant 
Christianity in the Third World, it may 
also exacerbate some of the problems 
that Third World involvement has cre- 
ated for the council. During the past 
two years, the W.C.C. has been heavily 
criticized for its grants ($265,000 to 
date) to black liberation movements in 
southern Africa. An outgrowth of a 
1969 World Council consultation on 
racism chaired by Senator George Mc- 
Govern, the grants were specifically ear- 
marked for welfare purposes, but crit- 
ics complained that they could as easily 
be used for guns. The issue is likely to re- 
main a sore one if the W.C.C. expands 
rather than diminishes its involvement 


in such liberation movements, as it may 
under Potter. Coupled with his heavy 
emphasis on the social responsibilities 
of Christian missions, Potter's policy 
could prevent the council from winning 
the support of the Gospel-first evangel- 
icals who still remain outside it. Chris- 
tianity Today Editor Harold Lindsell, 
for instance, thinks Potter “will produce 
further movement away from the his- 
toric mission of the Church.” 

Potter counters that the church 
must learn what Christianity demands. 
“No innovative change takes place by 
evolution,” he argues. “There must be 
some radical breaks. A lot of our peo- 
ple, especially in affluent countries, face 
Christianity as a painless thing, a com- 
fort. They don’t see it as a goad, or un- 
derstand that we have to accept pain 
on behalf of justice and peace.” 

Both Potter and the outgoing Eu- 
gene Carson Blake acknowledge that 
the W.C.C. has not always spoken out 
as strongly as it should have on impor- 
tant issues. Blake especially regrets that 
council officials did not protest sooner 
about the Soviet invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968, though the W.C.C. has 
made repeated protests against the war 
in Viet Nam. Still, says Potter, the coun- 
cil tries to make its voice heard most 
where it has an audience—where there 
is still what he calls “a strong Christian 
influence,” as in the U.S., South Africa 
and Rhodesia. “When we speak as 
Christians to Christians,” Potter main- 
tains, “we speak as strongly as we can.” 


Rome 3, Holland 0 


The Vatican seems determined to 
use the Roman Catholic Church of The 
Netherlands as a test case to prove that 
the progressive wing of the church can 
be curbed. What is more, it seems to be 
winning. First there was the appoint- 
ment of conservative Msgr. Adrianus 
Simonis to the see of Rotterdam. Then 
came the appointment of a stubborn re- 
actionary, Johannes Gijsen, to the see 
of Roermond (TIME, July 24). Now the 
hierarchy of The Netherlands has been 
forced to cancel a national pastoral 
council meeting set for October. 

The first pastoral council met sev- 
eral times from 1968 to 1970 to dis- 
cuss the most pressing issues in the 
Dutch church. For the Vatican, at 
least, the council included far too many 
outspoken laymen and Dutch progres- 
sive priests. In January 1970, for in- 
stance, the council voted in favor of 
ending mandatory celibacy. This au- 
tumn’s meeting was to be a “follow- 
up,” with delegates split about fifty- 
fifty between hierarchal appointees and 
those of diocesan councils and other 
groups. But Rome clearly did not want 
a repeat of the earlier embarrassments, 
and wanted to allow no forum for crit- 
icism of its recent episcopal appoint- 
ments. Bernard Jan Cardinal Alfrink 
sorrowfully took to television to an- 
nounce the cancellation. His first word 
said all he felt: “Tragic.” 
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ENVIRONMENT 


Noah’s Park 


For the Lord thy God bringeth thee 
into a good land, a land of brooks of 
water, of fountains and depths that 
spring out of valleys and hills. . . 

—Deuteronomy 8:7 


In biblical times, Israel was indeed 
a good land. It had thick forests in the 
north, rich farm lands near the Dead 
Sea, and oases that dotted the desert in 
the south. An astonishing variety of an- 
imals thrived in these regions; archae- 
ologists have unearthed elephant bones 
in the Jordan Valley, and the prophets 
wrote knowingly of stealthy bears, the 
light-footed roe and the wild ass that 
“snuffed up the wind.” But centuries of 
overgrazing and overcultivation deplet- 
ed the land. During the reign of the Ot- 
toman Empire, virtually all of Israel's 
trees were felled to provide fuel for 
Turkish locomotives. As a result of the 
depredations, the desert gradually ad- 
vanced. Many of the original animals 
disappeared from the good land. 

Choice. Now they are coming back, 
thanks to Israel's official conservation 
department, the Nature Reserves Au- 
thority, and its burly, indefatigable di- 
rector Major General Avraham Yoffe, 
58. “It fell to my generation to choose 
between protecting the last remnants of 
biblical animals or al- 
lowing them to perish ir- 
retrievably,” he says. 
For a man who had once 
stopped a tank advance 
to observe a rare cream- 
colored courser in flight, 
the choice was easy. 

The result is a sort of 
Noah's park. Located in 
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NUBIAN IBEXES 


MIDEAST MEDIA SYNDICATE 





the Negev Desert, near the Jordanian 
border, the 8,000-acre Hai Bar reserve 
now contains about 100 species of bib- 
lical animals, many of them on the verge 
of extinction. To collect them, Yoffe un- 
dergoes almost biblical trials. Arab gov- 
ernments routinely refuse, for political 
reasons, to sanction the shipment of an- 
imals to Israel. Yoffe once got round this 
problem by paying Bedouin hunters in 
the Judean hills to catch him 15 Nubian 
ibexes, one by one. But he still yearns for 
a pair of wild Arabian oryxes (a kind of 
antelope), which can now be found 
mainly on the Arabian peninsula. His 
chief recourse is to turn to zoos that 
have the species he wants, and that 
quickly consumes the funds he can 
raise. Yoffe bought three addaxes for 
$10,000 from a game preserve in New 
York’s Catskills, for example, and three 
Saharan oryxes cost him $2,500 a head. 

Keeping the animals is no easy mat- 
ter either. Not only can antelope bound 
over the reserve’s fences, but predators 
like steppe wolves—themselves protect- 
ed animals—find ways into the fenced 
areas and hunt down the animals. The 
worst experience came after the pur- 
chase from the Iranian government of 
several pairs of onagri. Ignorant of the 
wild ass’s habits, officials at the re- 
serve soon found that they had too 
many competitive males in the herd. 
Fights broke out. The winners tossed 
their rivals onto their backs and cas- 
trated them. Now, led by two surviv- 
ing males, the herd numbers eleven of 
the species on which Jesus rode into 
Jerusalem. 

Avraham Yoffe is undaunted by the 
problems. He plans another preserve of 
biblical animals on a hilly, wooded 
5,000-acre tract in Galilee. He hopes to 
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stock it with Judean lions, Syrian bears, 
roc and fallow deer from Iran. Like 
Noah, he will do his best to ensure that 
the beasts go forth and multiply. “We 
wish to live amid life,” he says. 


New Views on Housing 


The US. public housing program is 
in terrible shape. Almost anywhere a 
project starts, neighbors complain that 
unwanted poor people are being im- 
posed on otherwise stable communities. 
The projects’ own residents, admitted 
only if their income is below prescribed 
levels, argue that they are being seg- 
regated from the rest of society. Worst 
of all, inflation has so increased the cost 
of operating buildings that many hous- 
ing officials are beginning to wonder if 
they can any longer meet their man- 
date to provide decent low-rent shelter. 

To meet the most immediate needs, 
Massachusetts Senator Edward W. 
Brooke has introduced legislation to au- 
thorize $335 million in operating sub- 
sidies for existing projects. But money 
is not the only answer for public hous- 
ing troubles, as a provocative recent 
study indicates. Sponsored by the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and the nonprofit Urban In- 
stitute, it was written by John P. Macey, 
retired director of housing for the 
Greater London Council. Though the 
British expert is frankly critical of U.S. 
programs, he is convinced that the prob- 
lems can be solved. 

Responsibility. One difficulty, Ma- 
cey says, is too much bureaucracy. He 
notes that the U.S.’s 1,000,000 publicly 
owned housing units are administered 
by 2,500 local agencies, of which only 
about 300 own more than 400 units. 
“Many are managing stocks far too 
small for efficiency, or to justify their 
employing highly trained staffs,” he 
says. He urges that local authorities be 
amalgamated to manage no fewer than 
1,000 units each, as in Britain. 

Macey also feels that the Federal 
Government is still too much involved 
in the design, building, management and 
use of each project. Washington's heavy 
hand thus makes each local government 
feel “it has little or no responsibility for 
the housing problems of its own citi- 
zens.” In England, he says, the local 
agencies have virtually complete con- 
trol and are much more responsive to 
local needs. 

Macey’s most startling recommen- 
dation is to abolish all rules governing 
how poor a family must be to occupy 
public housing. Instead, he says, rents 
should be pegged to the family’s ability 
to pay. One result would be to provide 
the housing authority with higher rents 
as tenants’ incomes rise; in Britain, most 
housing projects now pay their own way 
under this system. The arrangement 
also helps to ensure that each project 
contains a mixture of residents—young 
and old, white and black. Indeed, Macey 
says that such a “social mix” should be 
planned from the start 
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Seagram's 
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America’s a big country. 
A country where it’s hard to please everyone. 

But there’s a whiskey that comes pretty close. Seagram's 
7 Crown. Year after year 7 Crown outsells every other brand 
Of any kind. And emerges clearly as America’s favorite 
whiske y 

Taste 7 Crown. And see for yourself why it’s so popular, 
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